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THE CIRCLE AS A SUN SYMBOL. 


In our previous paper we spoke of sun worship and described 
some of the symbols which were used. Among these symbols 
we found the circle, the globe, and the winged orb to be very 
common. These were frequently associated with animal figures, 
and so we there dwelt upon the combined symbol. In the 
present paper we propose to speak of the circle alone, and to 


consider it as a sun symbol. We shall find that it was the chief 
emblem of sun worship; that it was embodied in many specimens 
of art, and was often a type after which architectural structures 
were modeled. The architectural structures will, however, en- 
gage our chiefattention. We have already spoken of the calendar 
stones, of the shell gorgets and other specimens ofart. In these 
we found images of the sun, and where images were not seen, 
the circles are supposed to represent the sun. These specimens 
show how extensive sun worship was. They show that the 
Mound-builders of the Mississippi valley, the Pueblos of the 
great plateau and the civilized races of the southwest were all 
sun worshipers. There are also architectural structures which 
illustrate the same fact, and to these we shall call attention. The 
specimens of art might be designed as mere ornaments andin the 
sun symbols there might be conventional figures which had been 
introduced by the fancy of the artists; but the architectural 
structures are so massive and so elaborate as to show that a 
motive stronger than mere fancy must have ruled in their erec- 
tion. In this respect sun worship may be compared to serpent 
worship. 

The ancients sometimes used the serpent as an ornament in 
art, but they also embodied it in their architecture. This was 
especially the case in America. Here the serpent frequently 
appears, its massive folds stretching across the facades of tem- 
ples, its huge jaws projecting as guards to the stairways which 


* 
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ascended the pyramids, and its body serving as a bannister on 
either side of the stairway. The serpent was also placed as a 
protection to certain enclosures among the Mound-builders, its 
form being embodied in the earth walls and its head forming the 
guard to the entrance of the enclosure. This use of the serpent 
as a symbol and this embodiment of it in architectural struc- 
tures is suggestive. 

If the double serpent could be imitated in the massive walls 
of an earth circle, its tail represented by massive stone piles, 
and its curved necks could serve as the guard to the entrance 
way of the enclosure, as was the case with the earthwork near 
Chillicothe in Ohio, then we should say that a circle might also 
be equally significant. Before procecding with the subject, 
however, we shall consider the question whether architectural 
structures were ever used as symbols of the sun. In reference 
to this point we may say that there are many structures which 
were devoted to sun worship, as, for instance, the pyramid, the 
obelisk, the many-columned shrine, the terraced temples, the 
many-storied sculptured caves, as well as the stone circles and 
the conical towers. ‘These were all devoted to sun worship in 
the east, and some of them are also found in the western conti- 
nent. Any one who has read Ferguson’s “ History of Archi- 
ture,” Rebers’ “History of Art,” Maurice’s “Indian Antiquities,” 
or any of the common books on the art and architecture of the 
east, will see this. There are, however, certain other symbols 
which have been embodied in architecture which are not so 
plain, and concerning which there may be some honest doubt. 
It is well known that the cross was embodied in art and in 
architecture long before the days of Christ. It was a symbol 
associated with sun worship before it became the symbol of 
Christianity, and must be so regarded whenever it is found in 
prehistoric structures The horse-shoe was also a symbol of 
the sun. This, to be sure, was also a phallic symbol and was 
often set opposite to the obelisk or standing stone ; yet the two 
were frequently associated with sun worship. The sun was 
the great producer and generator, so the obelisk and the horse- 
shoe were used as symbols of its productive force. The serpent 
also was a symbolof the sun, or at least a symbol of a nature 
power, and so was associated with sun worship. 

The circle was, however, the chief symbol. It is the sim- 
plest and the most significant of all symbols, and we therefore 
might expect it to be often used. The question is: ‘Was it so 
used in architecture ?” We maintain that it was, and shall en- 
deavor to show some of the cases where it was used as a sun 
symbol. 

I. Let us consider first the structures devoted to sun wor- 
ship. It is noticeable that many sun symbols are found in the 
architecture of America. There are pyramids in this country 
as well as in Egypt and Assyria. The “pyramidal mounds” 
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found in the gulf states were used by sun worshipers. The ex- 
plorers who attended Ferdinand De Soto in his expedition, 
described the chiefs as standing upon these pyramids and offering 
their salutes to the sun. They turned first to the east, the west, 
the north, and south, whiffed the tobacco smoke from each of 
their sacred pipes to all points of the compass, and then lifted 
their pipes toward the sun. The ancient Pueblos stood as the 
Zunis to this day stand, on the terraces of their pyramidal houses, 
and saluted the sun every morning at its rising. Offerings to 
the sun were made on the pyramids of Mexico, and thousands 
of human victims were slain as sacrifices. Pyramids abound 
in the ancient cities of Central and South America, and there 
is no doubt that sacrifices were offered tothesun onthem. The 
“circle” does not seem to be common in any of these regions. 
There are very few architectural structures in circular form, 
although there are many specimens of art in which the circle 
is a conspicuous symbol. ‘The circle as an architectural struc- 
ture seems to be confined to the regions farther north. Animal 
worship prevailed among the wild hunters ; sun worship pre- 
vailed among the agricultural tribes ; architectural forms, so 
far as they could be, were made to serve as symbols of the 
different kinds of worship. We find animal figures inscribed 
upon the rock, sculptured into stone, painted upon grave posts, 
and wrought into massive emblematic mounds. There are, 
however, earthworks in which animal figures are contained 
within circles, also other earthworks in which the circle is 
contained within the body of the animal, asis the case in the 
great serpent in Adams County. This shows a transition 
from animal worship to sun worship, as other tokens show a 
transition from the hunter life to the agricultural state. We 
cal! attention to the geographical location of these structures 
and the line which separated the two classes. The sun wor- 
shipers evidently had their habitat in the gulf states, and used 
the pyramid or the pyramidal mound as the structure which 
was devoted to that cult. The animal-worshiping tribes had 
their habitant along the chain of the great lakes, especially in 
Wisconsin and in Ohio. There was a region, however, in 
which there seems to have been a transition from animal wor- 
ship to sun worship. It was situated along the Ohio river. 
There are circular enclosures on this river which can be best 
explained on this theory. This would give us three divisions of 
the Mound-builders, that is, if we regard the mounds as sym- 
bols of religion. There is also the same division of tribes or 
races in the western part of the continent. In Washington 
Territory, Puget Sound, Oregon, and the northwest coast there 
are many structures devoted to animal worship, such as totem 
posts and genealogical trees. In Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico there are structures which were devoted to sun wor- 
ship, such as the terraced pyramids and the estufas. In Mexico 
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and the Gulf States the architectural structures were also sacred 
tothesun. SeeFig.1. Here the pyramid and the obelisk were 
common. The circle does not appear in any of these regions 
except in the region where Mound-Builders Pueblos and Cliff- 
dwellers had their abode. Here it would seem to be a symbol 
of the sun, as it was in the Ohio valley. The highest develop- 
ment of sun worship was farther to the south and southwest. 
But the beginning of the cult is apparent. We should say that 
the circle as an architectural structure marked the lower stages 
ot sun worship, while the pyramid marked the highest stages. 
It was among the civilized tribes that the sun symbol is found 


Fig. 1.—Circle and Pyramid in Georgia. 


in all its completeness. The circle was regarded as a symbol 
of the sun. This was the case in the older countries. We 
find the pyramid, the cross, the obelisk, were used as sun sym- 
bols among the civilized races of the east, but among the un- 
civilized tribes, such as formerly lived in Great Britain, Norway 
and Sweden, the circle was the symbol. 

There are many analogies between the geographical lo- 
cation of the different symbolic structures in the old world and 
the new. 

The Druidical circles in Great Britain correspond to the 
earth circles in Ohio and to the “circular towers” in Colorado 
and New Mexico. This type of sun symbols seems to be con 
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fined to the temperate zone, although there are traces of it in 
Carthage and Asia Minor. The pyramid, on the other hand, 
is a structure which igs seen more extensively in the torrid zone. 
Why this is so we do not undertake to explain, but merely state 
the fact. The pyramids of Egypt, of Chaldea, of India, of 
Mexico, and Central America are all in the same belt of latitude, 
just above or just below the Tropic of Cancer. 


Mr. H. H. Bancroft has speculated a little on this subject. He 
says: “Wherever man is most in harmony with nature there 
he progresses most rapidly. Those physical conditions which, 
when favorable, give to their possessors wealth and leisure, are 
the inevitable precursors of culture. It remains yet to be proved 
that one nation is primarily or inherently inferior or superior to 
another.” 

II. We next take up the different "places where the circle is 
found. We maintain that it was a sun symbol in all of these 
places. ; 

(t) We first call attention to the circle as an architectural 
symbol, in Great Britain, Norway and Sweden. The great 
circle at Avebury has been referred to in connection with ser- 
pent worship. It was, however, a sun symbol. The serpent 
was found in the covered way or line of standing stones, but 
the sun symbol is found in the circle. Avebury has often been 
described. Stukely was the first. He has been quoted by 
Maurice, Jennings and many others. These authors may be 
regarded by some as out of date. Dr. A. H. Sayce, in a letter 
to the writer, says: “The current view now as to Stone- 
Henge and Avebury 1s, that they are the monuments of a pre- 
historic ‘brachycephalic’ people of the Stone Age, and were 
erected for sephulchral purposes, like similar megalithic struc- 
tures among certain aboriginal tribes in India at the present 
day. Stone-Henge, however, seems to belong to two different 
periods, the inner circle to the Stone Age, the outer circle, 
the stones of which were brought from Wales, to the Bronze 
Age. Whatever might have been the object for which the 
inner circle was originally erected, it is difficult to suppose that 
it was not used for religious pnrposes when the outer circle was 
.added.” With this concession from so eminent authority, we 
feel warranted in quoting from the old writers. 


Avebury, when perfect, Sir John Lubbock says, consisted ofa 
circular ditch and embankment, containing an area of 28% 
acres; inside the ditch was a circle of great stones, and within 
this, again, two smaller circles formed by a double row of 
smaller stones, standing side by side. See Fig. 2. From the 
outer embankment started two long winding avenues of stones, 
one of which went in the direction of Beckhampton, and the 
other in that of Kennet, where it ended in another circle. 
Stukely supposed that the idea of the whole was that of a snake 
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transmitted through a circle; the Kennet circle representing the 
head, the Beckhampton avenue the tail, Midway between the 
two stood Silbury Hill, the largest artificial mound in Great 
Britain, measuring no less than 170 feet in height. The area of 
the enclosure was 
about 28% acres. 
This was a temple of 
no inconsiderable size. 
It was of course in 
ruins when the earli- 
est account of it was 
written, and we can 
only speculate as to 
the lapse of time since 
it was venerated as 
a place of worship.* 
Here we have the 
symbols of the sun 
closely associated. 
The circle and the 
rude pyramid, at the 
same time, we havea 
symbol of the serpent. 
It appears that sun 
worship and serpent 
worship were closely 
associated, and yet 
they may have been 
one. The circle may 
have been a symbol 
of the sun and the 
serpent a nature 
power, and the pyra- 
mid may have been 
the place where rites 
were celebrated. This 
association of the cir- 
cle with the serpent is 
worthy ofnotice. The 
phallic symbol or 
horse-shoe is sup- 

Fig. 2—Works at Avebury. posed also to have 
been embodied in the works at Avebury. 

(2.) Stone-Henge is another structure which may be re- 
garded as devoted to sun worship. It stands in the middle of a 
fine flat area, near the summit of a hill, and is enclosed with a 
double bank and ditch, nearly thirty feet broad. The whole 
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*See Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times, page 119. 
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forms a circle nearly 138 feet in diameter, consisting when en- 
tire of 60 stones, 30 upright and 30 impost. These stones are 
from 13 to 20 feet high. The lesser circle is somewhat more 
than 8 feet from the outer one and consists of 40 lesser stones. 
The “adytum,” or inner cell, is an oval formed of ten stones in 
pairs with imposts, rising as they go around to the height of 
30 feet, each pair separate. Within these are 19 more smaller 
stones, of which only 6 are standing. At one end of the 
“adytum” is an altar—a large slab of blue coarse marble, 16 
feet long and 4 broad. There are three entrances from the 
plain to the structure, and at each of them were raised, on the 
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Fig. 3—Stone-Henge. 


outside of the trench, two huge stones, with two smaller stones 
within the trench parallel to them. The avenues to Stone 
Henge are composed of a raised or graded way between two 
ditches, 350 feet asunder, one of them .1700 feet long; the other 
was supposed to have been nearly two miles long. Mr. W. F. 
Maurice has described the symbolism of the structure. (1) It 
is circular, as all ancient temples to the sun were. (2) The 
adytum is oval, representing the mundane egg. See Fig. 3.* 
(3) The grand entrances and avenues were symbolic, as those 
at Avebury were. (4) The number of stones (60) was symbolic 





*NoTEe.—The cut represents Stone Henge as restored. We do not vouch for the ac- 
curacy of this restoration, but present the figure as illustrating the general opinion 
which has prevailed about the works. 
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of the cycle. The number of the stones of the inner circle (19) 
was also symbolic. (5) The temple was uncovered, proving 
that it resembled the temples of the ancient Persians. He also 
compares Stone-Henge to the circular temple at Rolldrich, 
which was of the same size, and had the same number of stand- 
ing stones, which he calls the Druids’ wheel or circle. He 
dwells also upon the comparison between Stone-Henge and 
Avebury, which consisted of two concentric circles; one con- 
taining 30 stones and the other 12, one of which had a single 
. stone or obelisk in its center, and the other contained an altar 
like that at Stone-Henge. The remarkable numbers 100, 60, 
30, constantly occurring, unavoidably bring to our recollection 
the great periods of astronomy, the century, the sothic 
cycle, the thirty years or thirty days, the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. Five is the multiple ot most of these numbers. Nine- 
teen is also a sacred number. He compares Stone-Henge to 
the circle at Biscawoon in Cornwall, a circular temple, con- 
sisting of I9 stones, distant from each other 12 feet, having 
another in the center much higher thanthe rest. He says: “All 
circular monuments, but especially those consisting of columnal 
stones, were meant either as representatives or disks of the 
sun, or of the revolution of this orb, through the twelve signs 
of the zodiac.” He says: “ Druids not less than the Brahmins 
adored the sun in a circular dance, and that the Gauls imitated 
the course of the sun by turning the body around while engaged 
in their devotions; that the Pheenicians made their children pass 
through the fire and worship the sun under the title of Moloch.” 
The Druids celebrated their solemnities at the soistices. The 
arch Druid, arrayed in stole of virgin white, with the sacred 
“anguinum,” or Druid egg, suspended around his neck, with 
the mystic rod or staff in one hand and the all-healing mistletoe 
in the other, sacrified human victims, under the shadow of the 
great oaks.” The Druids introduced the Scythic religion into 
Great Britain. It is possible that the same Scythic race migrated 
to this continent and introduced a similar system, which has 
been perpetuated by the circles found among the mounds. There 
may bemuch that is fanciful in these analogies, yet the mention 
of the sacred numbers and the interpretation of the symbols 
may assist us in understanding the significance of the circles in 
this country. 

Sir John Lubbock says: “There remain overwhelming proofs 
of an important and extended commerce in even more ancient 
times than those of Pythias or Himilco. We are therefore 
quite justified in concluding that between B. C. 1500 and B. C. 
1200, the Phoenicians were acquainted with the mineral fields 
of Spain and Great Britain. The great stones in tumuli are 
very seldom attributed to the Bronze Age, are very seldom or- 
namented, but there are a few exceptions; one of them being 
the remarkable monument near Kivik in Christianstad. On 
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one of these, an obelisk is represented which Professor Niels- 
son regards as symbolical of the sun god, and it is certainly 
remarkable that in an ancient ruin in Malta a somewhat similar 
obelisk was discovered. We know also that in many countries 
Baal, the god of the Pheenicians,-was worshiped under the 
form of a conical stone. Professor Nilsson finds traces of Baal 
worship in Scandinavia. The festival of Baal or Balder was 
celebrated on a midsummer’s night in Skania and far up into 
Norway until within the last fifty years. A wood fire was made 
upon a hill or mountain and the people of the neighborhood 
gathered together in order, like Baal’s prophet of old, to dance 
around it, shouting and singing. It is possible that the mounds 
with the circles surrounding them were used for the same pur- 
ose* 

3 III. We now call attention to the analogies between these 
circles in Great Britain, at Avebury and the earth circles in the 
United States of America—first, to the size and situation of the 
enclosures, and next to the symbolism contained in them. 

Mr. E. G. Squier has described the earth circles in Ohio. 
Many of these contain an area of 27% or 28 acres, and are at- 
tended with a wall or ditch very similar to those at Avebury. 
There are no standing stones as in the circles of Great Britain. 
As a substitute for these, however, we have at times a series of 
circles with a mound in the center which was evidently de- 
signed to be symbolic, at least we can give no explanation of 
the circles unless this was the purpose. The frequent occur- 
rence of symbols such as the obelisk, the pyramid, the circle, 
show that sun worship extended over many countries and there 
is no reason to disbelieve its transmission to this country. 

We do not claim a Pheenician or Druidical origin for sun wor- 
ship in Ohio, and yet we call attention to the analogies of the 
structures existing in Great Britain and the United States. How 
do we account for it that circles are so common in the prehis- 
toric works of both countries? The circular enclosures which 
are found in Great Britain are generally supposed to have been 
devoted to sun worship. How is it with those found in the 
United States? Some of these may been mere defenses, the 
remains of old stockades, which were circular in form for the 
sake of convenience and better adapted to the shape of the 
ground; but this cannot be said of all. The torts of the Indians 
were sometimes circular. To them must be ascribed the major- 
ity of those earth circles which are found in the state of New 
York, toward the north part of the state of Ohio, in Michigan 
and other places near the chain of the great lakes. 





*See Fig. Il, Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times, page 72. 

Norte .—In Scandinavia the gods were worshiped partly in the open air, in groves, 
on places encompassed by a circle of big stones. It was more honorable for men to 
fight by sword than to quarrel by tongue. After challenging one another toa duel, 
they met on a. place surrounded by a circie of big stones. Linding’s History of 
Scandinavia, pp. 25-30. 
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For these we do not claim symbolism. There are, however, 
circular structures elsewhere which were probably symbolic. 
Some of these are at the south, in Florida, Georgia, and the 
gulf states; some in Kentucky and Tennessee. We call atten- 
tion to a-circular earthwork in Florida and another in Georgia. 
See Figs. 1 and 4. It will be noticed that one of these has two 
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Fig. 4.—Cireular enclosure in Florida. 


pyramids within it. The pyramids we have seen were sacred to 
the sun and it seems quite probable that the circle was also. 
At least there are many circles surrounding the pyramidal 
mounds in the gulf 
states. The strongest 
evidence that the circle 
was used as a sun sym- 
bol is the state of Ohio. 
Here we find striking 
analogies between the 
structures of Great Brit- 
ain and the United 
States. The analysis 
and enumeration of the 
Fig. 5— Works at Circleville. earth-works in which 
the circle is found will help us see the first point and the de- 
scription of particular works at Portsmouth willl illustrate the 
second. 
First, we call attention to the circle and square. These are 
very common. See Fig. 5. 
hese have been always called sacred enclosures and there 
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are evidences that they were used as places of worship for the 
sun. An altar was found in the enclosure at Circleville on 
which sacrifices were supposed to have been made to the great 
luminary. A modification of this is found at Marietta, where 
there are two squares or sacred enclosures with temple plat- 
forms in one of them, but the circle is detached and is a mere 
wall surrounding a high conical mound. 





Fig. 6.—Cirele enclosing Conical Mound in Kentucky. 


(2) Next to these should be mentioned crescent-shaped 
walls, many of which are found in the state, as at Newark, at 
Hopzton, Chillicothe and elsewhere. Some of these are at- 
tached to larger circles as at Hopeton and High Bank. Some 
of them are mere loops in the walls or side retreats from the 
covered ways, as at New- 
ark. Some of them are 
enclosed in a circle. The 
crescent and circle both 
serving as a symbolic fig- 
ure. 

(3) A circle enclosing 
a conical mound is some- 
times found. The mound 
was evidently used for sac- 
rificial purposes, and it 
seems very probable that 
the circle was intended as 
a symbol. See Fig. 6. At : = 
times the mound is sur- Fig. 7.—Isolated Circle and Platform. 
rounded by several circular walls as at Portsmouth, and at times 
the circle will contain a truncated pyramid or a lozenge-shaped 
mound, 

(4) Isolated circles with level platforms and ditches on the 
inside are common. One has the space in the shape of a 
square. See Fig. 7. One at Portsmouth has an animal effigy; 
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another at Fredericksburg has three openings or gateways, 
gradeways, making the figure to resemble a triangle, square 
and circle combined. Many others are mere circular walls, 
which once enclosed the round house or sweat house of the 
Mound-builders. One such may be seen at Madisonville, 
others at Newark, at High Bank and elsewhere. 


The evidence that the figures were symbolic will be next con- 
sidered. 

(1) THE VARIETY AND PERFECTION OF THE Ficures. It 
would seem as if all the figures which could be used as 
symbols of the sun had been embodied in the earth-works. It 
is hardly probable that so many shapes would have been de- 
vised merely for the sake of convenience. The perfection of 
the works is another point. The squares are perfect squares, 
and the circles are perfect circles. In this respect they differ 
from the works in northern Ohio and New York, to which we 
have referred. 

(2) THs UNION of the square and the circie is significant. No 
one knows why one enclosure should be square and the other 
circular, and there seems to be no good reason for it except as 
the symbolism which was prevalent would require it. Still the 
custom of building the houses of the chiefs around a hollow 
square and placing the tents of the common people in the cir- 
cular enclosure may have prevailed, and this might account for 
these remarkable figures. It is an explanation which might 
satisfy some mindsg but the circle frequently appears separated 
from the square and is too conspicuous or prominent to be ac- 
counted for in this way. The circle at Newark has a ditch on 
the inside and has walls which are very massive and lofty, and 
an entrance-way which is very imposing and like the Propylon 
before the temples at Egypt, seems to have been made massive 
and high for the sake of impressing the minds of those who 
enter. There is a figure of the bird in the center of this enclo- 
sure and a crescent near the bird. The wall around this 
enclosure could not have been built merely for defensive pur- 

oses. Itis larger and higher than would be necessary for that. 
t was probably used as a sacred place. See Plate I. 

The works at Newark were undoubtedly village enclosures, 
and yet there seems to have been a symbolism about them, for 
we can hardly account for the different circles without it. It 
will be seen from the cut that there are cresents, small circles, 
as well as the circle and the square. The covered ways may 
have been designed for religious processions. It has been sug- 
gested that the large circles were corrals and the works were 
designed as a place for ensnaring game. This hardly seems 
probable. 

(3) THE NUMBER OF THESE ENCLOSURES is to be considered. 
There are at least twenty earth-works in southern Ohio which 
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have this remarkable form. Four or five of them in the valley 
of the Scioto, near the city of Chillicothe, two at Newark, three 
at Cincinnati, one at Hopeton, another at Highbank, another 
at Liberty township ; theseare all uniform in shape. At Mari- 
etta there are two square enclosures in which temple platforms 
may be seen. The circular enclosure is lacking, but-a circle 
surrounds the lookout mound, and so we place this with the 
other works and call them all sacred enclosures. In Butler 
county the square and circle are associated, but the circle is on 
the upper terrace, and the square is on the lower terrace. At 
Winchester the square is at the mouth of the stream, and the 
circle a little distance above on the bank of the stream. There 
are places as at Newark where the double square and circle 
are connected by long parallel walls or covered ways. There 
are here many crescent-shaped walls connected with the covered 
ways. _ At Highbanks there is a square and circle, four smaller 
circles, connected by parallel walls. At Paint Creek a number 
of crescent-shaped enclosures seem to be arranged around an 
open space as if the intention was to make the spot convenient 
for observation and, in a sense, safe from intrusion. At Hope- 
ton there are three circles surrounding one square. 

(4) THe MeAsurEMENtTs. These figures, Squier and Davis 
say, are not only accurate squares and perfect circles, but are 
in most cases of corresponding dimensions. That is to say, the 
sides of the squares are each 1080 feet in length, and the diam- 
eter of other large and small circles a fraction over 1700 feet 
and 800 feet respectively. Squier and Davis speaking of the 
works in Ross county say, “ Dunlap’s works are lozenge- 
shaped, but measure 800 feet on each side, and have an avenue 
130 feet long. The works at Piketon present a graded way 
which is 1080 feet long. Many of the smaller circles have a 
uniform diameter of 300 feet, and many of the larger circles 
and squares contain an area of 18 and 20 acres. It does not seem 
probable that the uniformity of measurement could be the result 
of accident. Col. Chas. Whittlesey and Prof. Ralston Skinner 
have endeavored to identify the British inch as the unit of 
measure of the Mound-builders. The point, however, can be 
pressed beyond what it will bear. There are many coincidences, 
but they do not prove uniformity of measurement. The regu- 
larity of the sides and an approximate unity of measurement 
are all that are necessary to prove a premeditated design in the 
shape of the walls and enclosures. If this is granted we should 
maintain that there was a symbolism in the earth-works. 
There is, sometimes, a striking regularity about the measure- 
ments of these circles. In the case of the terraced pyramid, 
we have a circular wall 2300 feet in circumference, but in many 
of the circles of Ohio, the circumference is just half—about 
1200 feet, which is the measurement of the great circle at 
Avebury. There are, however, many smaller circles which are 
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only half of this distance around, about 560 feet, and others 
about half of that—28o to 300 feet. 

Tue Use oF THE (‘rRCULAR ENcLosurEs. It may be 
objected that the enclosures were all designed for habitation 
and that no symbolism would be embodied in a structure of 
that kind. We must remember, however, that religion was a 
part of the life of this mysterious people. If the circles and 
crescents surrounded dance grounds, the dances were sacred, 
and were full of a religious symbolism. If the small circles 
were used for sweat houses or estufas, as seems quite probable, 
they also were sacred places. If the large circles and squares 
were used to protect the houses of the people and of the chiefs, 
the religious sentiment was not lacking, for the encampment 
must be always kept in the same shape and every clan and 
family must find its place in the circle. The smaller circles ad- 
joining the large enclosures contained crescent-shaped walls. 
These may have been used by the medicine men or prophets or 
priests. If so, they were symbolic of the sun and moon. 

The resemblance between the circle and mound in Ohio and 
others found in Great Britain will be seen from the cut Fig. 8. 
This is the burial mound, and it resembles some of the mounds 
in Ohio and Kentucky, on which cremation rites were performed. 
It is not probable that sacrifices were made to the sun in both 
countries. 


|[Fic. §.—Burial Mound in Great Britain, 


(6) The shape of the mound would indicate symbolism. 

We would here call attention to the symbol of the crescent. 
There are two horse-shoe enclosures within the larger circle at 
Portsmouth. There are many other semi-circles; some of 
them at Newark, others at Bourneville, but there are many 
earth-works in which the crescent is seen connected with the 
circle. The question is, were these symbolic structures? Mr. 
Maurice has spoken of the crescent as the symbol of the moon. 
The Druids in their great festivals wore on their garments or 
carried in their hands a crescent of gold, silver or other metal. 
This ornament has long glittered on the banners of the east, the 
auspicious emblem of rising power and expanding glory; but 
in that significance the crescent could scarcely be applicable to 
the sequestered Druids. The use of it, therefore, can only be 
considered as a custom, originating in a system of astronomical 
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superstition, like that to which the Brahmins and Druids were 
devoted, who attended with equal anxiety to the vicissitudes of 
that orb; and by her motions regulated their most sacred festi- 
vals. It was when the moon was “six days old,” according to 
Pliny, that the latter marched in solemn procession to gather the 
hallowed mistlétoe; and it was from that precise period, every 
thirtieth year, that they began to count anew the months and 
years which formed their celebrated cycle of that duration.” 

It is a remarkable fact that the Swiss lake-dwellers used the 
crescent as asymbol. Dr. Keller has described crescent-shaped 
pillows of earthenware which he though were religious em- 
blems of the moon. The crescent is also a symbol among the 
mounds. There are many earth-works in Ohio, which combine 
the circle and the crescent in one enclosure. The use of these 
crescents has not been discovered; but it is supposed by some 
that they were symbolic; there is one work which has the 
crescent, the circle and the truncated pyramid combined. The 


Fig. 9—Circle and Pyramid in Kentucky. 


pyramid is 120 feet square at the base, and 9g feet high. The 
circle was go feet in diameter with the ditch on the inside. It 
may be that this square was the foundation on. which stood a 
temple, in which case the circle might have been dedicated to 
religious purposes. See Fig.9. The truncated pyramid and 
circle, with an enclosed mound are found associated at Marietta, 
Ohio, and it is supposed by some, that these were places of 
worship. The temples were placed on the platforms, but the 
fires to the sun were lighted on the conical mound, the whole 
series of works having been used for religious purposes. This 
supposition, that the works in Ohio were sacred enclosures, and 
that they contained sun symbols, was advanced by E. G. 
Squier, many years ago. It has not been controverted although 
there has arisen a kind of skepticism which has kept the stu- 
dents of archeology from advocating the theory or advancing 
any thought in connection with it. 

he resemblance between the earth-works and the rock 
sculpture is noticeable. We have already spoken of the resem- 
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blance between the so-called Druid circles in Great Britain 
and those in America, but here is a sun symbol that is more ex- 
tensive still. 

The circle and the crescent are found associated in many re- 
ligious structures in this country. The crescent is found in the 
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Fig. 10— Works at Portsmoutn., 


works at Ft. Ancient. A mound in the shape of a crescent 
formerly existed there. It stood near the entrance to the large 
enclosure. This symbol was associated with the serpent and 
the horse-shoe in the same works, showing that the people who 
built Ft. Ancient were devoted to sun worship. 

IV. We come to the question of specific location. Is 
there any place like Stone Henge or Avebury in America? 
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We claim there is and refer to the works at Portsmouth. Hereis 
a series of earth-works, in which all the symbols which we have 
enumerated, as being sacred to the sun, are formed, (Fig. 10,) 
namely the square (A), the square and circle (B), the circle with 
horsehoe enclosed (C), circle with the high mound enclosed (D), 
andjconcentric circles with the open passages like a cross passing 
through them,(E). All of these are symbols which are repeated 
many times in the earthworks, and also may be seen incribed upon 
rocks, and engraved upon shell gorgets. The feature, however, 
which make the works at Portsmouth so resemble those in Great 
Britain, is the long line of parallel walls or covered way, which has 
about the same general figures, as the double line of standing 
stones at Avebury. It is easy to imagine this to represent a 
huge serpent. The head of this imaginary serpent would be 
in the concentric circles and enclosed high mound, which is sit- 
uated upon the Kentucky side and at the upper end of the 
works. If the circle in the center, on the third terrace, were 
regarded as a fold of the serpent, then the serpent would be 
transmitted through a circle, as at Avebury; but this is very 
doubtful. The square and covered ways opposite the mouth of 
the Scioto, in any case, would be the tail of the serpent. The 
walls certainly connected the different parts of the works. 
They are seven miles long and cross the river twice, that is, 
they approach the river, and give the idea that a canoe ferry 
was used for crossing. They do not however go farther than 
to the first terrace, a fact regarded by some, as proving the ex- 
treme antiquity of the works. Whether they were symbolic of 
the serpent is uncertain, but the works corresponding to the 
head, certainly resemble the symbol of the cross and circle, and 
the other works are also symbolic. The horse-shoe is seen in 
the central circle; here there are two elevated platforms 
with high banks of earth, surrounding them. ‘These must have 
been symbolic for no use otherwise can be ascribed to them. 
There is a wonderful complication to the circles and walls at 
this point, which can be explained in no other way. The works 
have, unfortunately, not been explored, so as to ascertain 
whether there ever was an altar or sacrificial place here; 
though a hearth and paved channel near it was discovered at 
one time in one of the mounds, which are situated near the 
circle and the horse-shoe. The main resemblance, consists in 
the shape of the covered way and the situation of the large 
double circle with its enclosed horse-shoe symbols. Every 
person who has visited these works has been convinced that 
they were used for religious purposes; and every writer* has 
so described them. We consider the works even more inter- 
esting than those at Avebury and Stone-Henge, for they con- 





*Dr. Hempstead, a resident of Portsmouth, has given a plat and written a descrip- 
tion of these works. He regards them as symbolic, as did Mr, T. W. Kinney, the 
archeologist who formerly resided there. 
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tained originally more symbols; and the symbols were evidently 
devoted to sun worship. Some of the figures are isolated, but 
every one of them has a symbolic shape. There is a figure 
near the central circle, which has been by some interpreted as 
a serpent. There is a circle on the west side of the Scioto 
River, which contains the effigy of ananimal. There are three 
figures at (D), near the concentric circles, which resembles the 
southern chunky yards and accoumpanying towers, structures 
which were there devoted to sun-worship. There are also re- 
markable circles near the enclosure (A), which were undoubted 
symbols of the sun. It is unfortunate that these works could 
not have been examined more thoroughly before they were de- 
stroyed. Weregard them as symbols, among which the circle is 
the most numerous, six or eight circles being found in this locality. 
The walls, however, are the most interesting parts of the works. 

We canimagine processions moving from one extremity of this 
long protected path or road, to the other, beginning on one side 
of the river, crossing the water by ferries of canoes, marching 
aiong the level terraces, then ascending to the third terrace, where 
was the greatcircle. Here perhaps was the temple and the place of 
sacrifice. From this point the procession would march tothe east, 
cross the river again, reach the triple circle within which was the 
conical mound. Here perhaps would be the cremation and final 
burial in the moundsnear by. Human sacrifices may have been 
as common here as among the Druids of Great Britain. Thesym- 
bolism exhibited by the works would suggest this. Here were 
sacrfices tothe sun. A strange blending of serpent worship and 
sun worship; the “horse-shoe” being also a prominent symbol in 
thesystem of works. It was a wild scene in which the beauties of 
nature were overshadowed by the cruelties of man; the luminary 
above seemed to demand these sacrifices from its worshipers. 

Mr. Maurice has spoken ofthis. The sun that illuminates seems 
to govern the world. Thename of Baaland Bel was equally applied 
to both the monarch and the orb. The sacred fires in honor of 
Belus once flamed over the whole island. “On May evethe Druids 
made prodigious fires on these ‘cairns,’ which being every one in 
sight of some other could not but afford a glorious show over a 
whole nation.”* Thissame may have been true of the early inhab- 
itants of Ohio. There are many places where fires, if lighted up, 
would illuminate the whole region, and it is not certain but that 
from these circles at Portsmouth there could be sent up signals, 
which would be responded to from the circles at Chillicothe, and 
from these the lighted fires would signal other places, until the 
altar contained in the circle of the great serpent in Adams county 
would answer back, and thus a complicated system of signal 
fires, devoted to sun worship and serpent worship, may have 
answered to one another over the whole region. 





*Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. VI.. page 155. 
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NATURE WORSHIP IN ANCIENT AND PREHISTORIC 
RELIGIONS. 


The study of religions in their teaching, doctrine, philosophy. 
morals, worship, origin, and development properly belongs to 
science. Religion is a very large and a very important part of 
the phenomena presented in human life and history. It is the 
function of science to account for and explain all phenomena by 
giving their causes, laws and relations. This is demanded by the 
universal human reason, and it will not be satisfied by anything 
short of this. 

Nature worship has been almost if not quite universal. What 
was its origin? What were the causes and influences contrib- 
uting to its growth and development? Was it the first form of 
religious worship or is it a corruption of a purer form of religion ? 
I think the evidence derived from the study of comparative re- 
ligions—ancient, historic and prehistoric—preponderates in favor 
of its being a corruption of the doctrine and worship of an older 
and purer form of religious faith. 

Mr, Tylor says that idolatry is not found among the lowest 
grade of savages. Idol worship is the product of more advanced 
culture. He states that it is conspicuous by its absence among 
many of the lowest tribes. Image worship comes plainly into 
view toward the upper levels of savagery.* In the history of 
the race the spiritual takes precedence of the material. The 
simple worship of the invisible God comes before idol worship.t 

The races of North and South America, of Africa, of Poly- 
nesia, recognizing a number of great deities, are usually consid- 
ered Polytheist, yet under this definition their acknowledgment 
of a Supreme Creator, as they evidently do, entitles them at the 
same time to the name of Monotheist.} Max Miiller|| has shown 
that fetich worship, or nature worship is not so old as the wor- 
ship of one God. We find the monotheistic idea among some 
of those who are placed by ethnologists on the lowest plane of 
human development, such as the Hottentots and Bush men of 
South Africa, the negroes of the Gold Coast, the natives of 
Australia, the Islanders of Polynesia, the inhabitants of Terra del 
Fuego, the Indians of the Amazon river, the North American 
Indians, the natives of Andaman island in the bay of Bengal.§ 
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Kolben, an extensive traveler and careful investigator, testifies 
that these tribes and races believe in a Supreme Being.* Of 
these African tribes generally Waity, a distinguished anthro- 
pologist, speaks thus: “A profounder investigation, such as 
has recently been made with success by several eminent scholars, 
leads to the surprising result that several negro tribes, who have 
not been influenced from the outside have developed their 
religious ideas so far that we call them monotheists.”+ 

“There is ample evidence,’ says Max Miller, “to show that 
the tribes of West Africa believe in a Supreme God, a good 
Being. The Ashantis call him by the same name as the sky, 
but mean by it a personal God, who they say created all things 
and gives all good things. They believe Him omniscient and 
omnipresent.” f 

“The negroes of the Gold Coast,” says the missionary, Cruick- 
shank, “ believe in a Supreme God, Creator and Governor of the 
world, calling Him our great friend, or He who made us.” 
Other missionaries confirm this statement, telling us that the 
negroes speak of God as the old one, as the greatest.|| 

In the proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
there is an article by Dr. Brinton on the Ancient Gods of Cen- 
tral America. He tells us he finds in old documents prayers to 
the Creator of the world which date back to a time preceding 
the discovery of America. Some of these he thus translates 
out of the Mayatongue: Speak his name; honor your father 
and mother; call him Hurakan, soul of the earth, soul of the 
sky, Creator, Maker, him who makes us, him who creates us, 
call on him andsalute him. Hail,O Creator and Maker. Thou 
seest and hearest us. Do not leave us. Do not desert us. O 
Hurakan, Voc Tepen, Alom. Grand Mother of the Sun, Grand 
Mother of the Light, hear us, help us.§ 

The Aztecs had the idea of a Supreme Being, independent and 
absolute. As they considered him invisible they never repre- 
sented him by images. They designated him by the name of 
Teotl (God).§ The ancient historical religions reveal the same 
fact. The primitive religion of Egypt was monotheistic, No 
scholar is better entitled to be heard on this subject than the 
late Emanuel Rouge, whose matured judgment is as follows :** 
No one has called in question the fundamental meaning of the 
principal passages by the help of which we are able to establish 
what ancient Egypt has taught concerning God, the world and 
man. I said God, not gods. The first characteristic of the re- 
ligion is the unity of God most energetically expressed. God, 





*Ten Great Religions vol. II. 

+ Anthropologie der Natuavolk en. 

} Ten Great Religions, vol. Il, p. 149. 

| Ten Great Religions, vol. II, p 149, 

¢ Quoted in the Ten Great ‘Religions, vol, II., p. 150. 

{The Aztecs, Their History, Manners. Customs, p. 109. 

**The Religion of Ancient “Egypt, by Le Page Renouf, pp. 92, 93. 
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one, sole and only; no others with him; he is the only being in 
truth. Thou art one and millions of beings proceed from thee. 
He has made everything and he alone has not been made. This 
is the clearest, the simplest and most precise conception that 
could be presented. 

In all ancient Egypt one idea predominates—that of a single 
and primeval God. Everywhere and always it is one substance, 
self-existent, and an unapproachable God. M. de Rouge then 
says that from, or rather before, the beginning of the historical 
period, the pure monotheistic religion passed through the phase 
of sabeism; the sun instead of being considered as the symbol 
of life, was taken as the manifestation of God himself. The 
second characteristic of religion was a mystery which does honor 
to the theological intellect of the Egyptians. 

God is the self-existent; He is the only being who has not 
been begotten. Hence the idea of considering Him under two 
aspects—Father and Son.* These doctrines were in existence © 
two thousand years before Christ. More than five thousand 
years ago, in the valley of the Nile, the hymn began to the 
unity of God and the immortality of the soul. 

In China five thousand years ago, as on the western coast of 
Africa, the idea of a Supreme Being was associated with the 
visible heavens. In the languages of western Africa and eastern 
Asia one word designated God and also the visible heavens. 
This name was Ti, the personal name of heaven. Shang-ti 
means the supreme heavens.{ || Dr. Legge, best authorized to 
speak on this subject, says: “These characters show us that 
the religion of the Chinese five thousand years ago was a mono- 
theism;”’ and he adds that “these two names have kept the 
monotheistic element prominent in the prevailing religion of 
China down to the present day. In China, as elsewhere, the 
goodness and paternity of God has ever been held as indicating 
the divine will that we should love one another.’’§ 

Confucius observed religious ceremonies which fully enough 
recognized the idea of a supreme personal God. His language 
is this: “He who offends againct heaven, there is none to whom 
he can pray. But there is a heaven that knows me,” These 
standard authorities show that in the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians and Chinese the ruling idea was monotheism, 


The original Vedic religion was a form of monotheism, but a 
peculiar one. It was not a monarchial monotheism like that of 
Greece and Rome wherein one duty is supreme. It was a sys- 
tem in which each of the great powers of nature were alternately 





*Southern Methodist Review, January, 1887, p. 387. 
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deified and made supreme. Varuna, the heavens; Swrya, the 
sun; Indra, the atmosphere; Aqui, fire; and other beings wor- 
shiped as the Most High God. Infinite Spirit appears to be em- 
bodied in every part of nature.”* 

The hymns of the Rig-Veda addressed to Bruna, or the 
heavens, as universal King, divine, of unbounded knowledge, 
who has made heaven and earth, who embraces in himself the 
three worlds, who makes the sun to shine, whose breath is the 
wind, who makes the rivers to run forever to the sea, whose or- 
dinances are unchangeable, whose messengers go through all 
world.t 

In the religion of the Assyrians and Babylonians, the ordi- 
nary titles of Asshur are the General Lord, the King of all the 
Gods, he who rules supreme over the gods. He is also called 
occasionally the Father of the Gods.{ These titles set Asshur 
apart as supreme, and the one infinite God, Creator and Father. 
Other gods are worshiped, but as inferior and subordinate, as 
local gods representing the different forces and powers of nature. 

The evidence I have presented shows conclusively that the 
first form of religion common to men was monotheism, or faith 
in, and the worship of one God. This faith and worship resulted 
from the natural and direct exercise of man’s religious nature or 
faith faculty, the function of which is, according to Max Miller, 
to perceive or cognize the infinite. Polytheism has grown up 
around, or been grafted upon this earlier faith as the result of 
religious speculation. 

Man wanted a visible symbol of the invisible God, and in this 
way nature worship sprang up. Nature is the manifestation of 
God, and at first man so understood and used it in his religion. 
They worship nature as the visible symbol, and manifestation of 
one infinite God, just as scientists study nature as revealing the 
unknown cause of all phenomena. 

WILLIAM TUCKER. 

Mt, Gilead, Ohio. 





*Ten Great Religions, vol. II., p. 151. 
+See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Second Edition, vol. I. 
tAncient Religions, p. 38. Ancient Monarchies, vol. II., p. 501. 
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EPITOME OF PREHISTORIC ARCHAZOLOGY IN WEST- 
ERN EUROPE. 


FOURTH PAPER. 
MAN IN THE TERTIARY PERIOD. 


The belief in the existence of man in the tertiary period, as 
well as public or general interest in the subject, are greater in 
Europe than in the United States. 


The tertiary period is remarkable for the size of its plants 
and animals. There seemed to be an increase in the efforts of 
nature and a corresponding increase in the size of her products. 
New species appeared, larger than any before, to be succeeded 
by others still larger. They increased in size until they reached 
their limit and decline, died out as a species, passed away, and 
we find them now as fossils. We also find man as a fossil, and 
the contention is whether he is as old a fossil as the animals men- 
tioned. It is certain that he was on earth during the succeeding 
—the quaternary—period, but does his appearance date: back to 
the tertiary period? That is the question over which there has 
been so much discussion. For my own part, I see nothing im- 
probable in its being so, but opinions do not count; what is 
demanded are the facts to prove it. The negative must triumph 
until the affirmative is proved. 

The subject divides itself into two questions: 1. Does the 
evidence adduced relate really to man or to some other animal? 
2. Conceding it to relate to man, to what geologic period does it 
belong—tertiary or quaternary? The latter is a question, to be 
determined by geologists, In the cases that I will cite this 
question has been determined in the affirmative, though some- 
times it has been disputed. 

The first question is the only one to be here considered. The 
evidence adduced may be of two kinds—first, the remains of 
the man himself. Several cases have occurred wherein this sort 
of evidence has been found, as alleged. One, the man of Savona, 
in 1855; one, the debris Lagoa Santa, near Savona, both presented 
by Professor Arturo Issel, of Genoa; one by Professor Ragaz- 
zoni, at Casteneldo, near Brescia. Others have been claimed, but 
they are not of much prominence. I only mention the Calaveras 
County (California) skull, to say that others know probably more 
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of that than I. All faith in its genuineness has, I believe, dis- 
appeared in Europe. 

The question of the existence of man during the tertiary 
period in Scuth America has been brought to public attention in 
Europe by the discussions and investigation of Mr. Soran Han- 
son and M, de Quatrefages over the discovery of sixteen fossil 
skulls discovered by Lund, in 1844, in the cavern of Sumidouro 
in Brazil, and which has lately been extended to neighboring 
caverns. They were found associated with the remains of ex- 
tinct animals, which, in Europe, would have been declared to 
have belonged to the tertiary period. This has raised the ancient 
disputed question as to the synchronology of the tertiary period 
in the two hemispheres. MM. Gaudry and de Quatrefages have 
decided this in the negative, and have announced the general 
conclusion that tertiary man lived in Europe, but did not in 
America, 

The studying of these questions across the ocean, at arm’s 
length as it were, is highly unsatisfactory, and the opinion of 
these gentlemen as to facts happening in another part of the world 
lacks the force it would have if they were nearer to their work. 
Whatever of scientific interest these discussions may have, prac- 
tically the question of the existence of man in America during 
the tertiary period is of small moment until it shall have been 
satisfactorily determined and generally admitted that man lived 
in America during the paleolithic age of the quaternary period, 

The second sort of evidence is the discovery of the industry 
or handiwork of man. This consists of the cutting, sawing, 
scraping, splitting, or otherwise marking, wood, bones, stones, 
etc., in such manner as to show it to have been the work of man. 


Dr. Topinard is authority for the statement that there have 
been twenty-two discoveries of the alleged tertiary man, and of 
them the greater part are of this second sort of evidence, but 
none have been as yet so well marked and satisfactory as to be 
accepted by the entire scientific world. Cut-wood fossils have 
been found, the work of which possibly was done by beavers. 
Fossil bones have been found, split and cut, which have been 
declared, in the case of land animals, to have been the work of 
carnivorous animals, and in the case of marine animals, to have 
been the work of sharks. Prof. Alexandro Portis, paleontolo- 
gist at Turin, shows a fossil vertebra, pierced by a shark’s tooth, 
which was buried or wedged fast in it. Flints have been found, 
split sometimes by fire and sometimes otherwise. The contention 
over these evidences has been great. To give them in detail 
would require a book instead of a paper. The discussion over 
the tertiary man began in Paris in the year 1863 by the presen- 
tation by M. Desnoyer of his discovery of cut and split bones 
from Saint Prest; and attracted wide attention at the International 
Anthropological Congress at Paris in 1867, by the presentation 
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of the man of Savona by Prof. Issel. It has appeared in the 
again in 1878, and at the last session, that at Lisbon in 1880, 
being the most elaborate. It has been the same with the national 
associations of Italy and France, the latter at Blois, 1884, and 
Grenoble, 1885, being notable in this direction. At first the 
opposition was so fierce and dogmatic, so sure of its ground, so 
certain that man could not have existed in the tertiary period, 
that the proponents were snowed under and gave up the discus- 
sion. But as attention was attracted and examinations further 
made, the discussions were renewed at future congresses, and 
when the fact was developed that the believers in tertiary man 
had among them those who were equally dogmatic and diputa- 
tious, and who could not be silenced by their opponents beating 
a drum of authority, however large or high sounding it might be. 

The disputants divided themselves, as we might suppose they 
would. Some were unqualified believers. M. de Mortillet was 
an early believer, but with this qualification: that according to 
the theory of evolution the man in the tertiary period was not 
yet man, but, as he calls him, the précurseur of man—anthropo- 
pithe, the “ missing link” between man and the monkey. 

Some were unqualified opponents of the theory, while others 
stood midway between the two: they believed it possible, nay 
probable, that man existed during the tertiary period, but not yet 
proved. I do not stop to name the chiefs of either party, but 
will say that the believers are gaining ground in the countries I 
have named. Disbelievers are joining the middle men, and they 
in turn the believers. It is a curiosity to be remarked that re- 
ligious or sectarian beliefs do not enter into this question, for the 
churchmen and the infidels of France find themselves arrayed in 
about equal numbers on either side of this question. I could 
particularize and name a devout Catholic, an ardent Protestant, 
and a pronounced freethinker arrayed side by side in favor of the 
existence of tertiary man; and could also find the same combin- 
ations opposed, 

M. Quatrefages, the Nestor of prehistoric anthropology in 
France, was for a long time in doubt and preferred to await. The 
later developments from many countries, Thenay and Puy- 
Courny in France, Casteneldo in Italy, and Lagoa Santa in 
Brazil, added to the former evidence, have decided him, and he 
has now given his adhesion to the theory of tertiary man. See 
his ilistorie Generale des Races Humaines; also his preface to 
M. Cartailhac’s Ages Prehistoriques en Espagne et Portugal, 
both of which have appeared within the last year. 

I belong to the middle class I have mentioned. I admit the 
entire probability of the existence of man in the tertiary period. 
I expect it will be proved, but while it remains, and is good, as 
theory, I cannot accept it as proved fact. I think the testimony 
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is not yet sufficient to establish the affirmative beyond question. 
At the same time, I confess that there are some poiats of evidence 
if introduced in favor of a less important issue, would be satis- 
factory proof, 

The geologic formation in which have been found flints of 
Thenay, found by Abbe Bourgeois, of Puy-Courny, found by M. 
Rames in Portugal, and possibly of Otta, found by M. Ribeera, 
have been admitted by even the opponents of the theory to 
the tertiary. They are split, chipped and then worked to an 
edge by retouching in such manner that if found in any possible 
connection with the prehistoric man of the paleolithic age, would 
have been undoubtedly acknowledged without question to have 
been the handiwork of that man. 

The statement or conclusion as to the incisions in the ribs and 
shoulder-blade of the Ba/enotus, found in the tertiary at Monte 
Aperto, Italy, and presented by Prof. Capellini, were made 
by the teeth of the shark, is not satisfying to me. I have exam- 
ined the originals with attention, and my opinion is that they 
could not have been so made. The incisions are long, are at all 
depths, are clean cut on one edge, rough and broken (split out) 
on the other; they are made in all directions, straight, curved 
and round. Some have incisions on only one side of the rib, 
some on both, but no possible relation between them, as there 
would be if made by a pair of jaws shutting against each other. 
The shoulder-blade is cut on one side only, and there is no cor- 
responding mark on the opposite side where a jaw could have 
obtained the purchase for a leverage by which such incisions 
could have been made. I have gone thus into this subject 
that I might show in what manner, and by what means, 
and with what detail the scientists of Europe have investigated 
it. Much more might be told, but I refrain, adding, however, 
the hope that this may be the seed which, growing under your 
fostering care, may so stir up'the interest of the public, as that 
they may keep an open eye for any such evidences as I have 
mentioned, however slight and unimportant they may at first 
appear, by which we may develope our knowledge and assure 
ourselves of the existence or non-existence on the American con- 
- tinent of man in the tertiary period. 


MAN IN THE QUATERNARY PERIOD. 


As the different epochs of the system of M. de Mortillet in- 
cludes the paleolithic age entire, so my description of his system 
included the principal features of that age, and but little more 
need be said of it, 

The climate seems to have undergone several changes; at first 
warm and humid, then cold and humid (this was probably the 
glacial epoch), then cold and dry, and afterwards temperate and 
more even. 
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1. What story do the animals of the paleolithic age tell? 

The animals of the early part of this age belonged to a warm 
climate ; they were succeeded by those like the cave bear, the 
hairy mammoth, and the woolly rhinoceros, which could stand 
cold as well as heat. Then came the reindeer and its like; so 
there appears to have been a vibration or oscillation of climate 
and of animals from the Arctic and the Torrid zones, which ex- 
tended over the country of which I have been speaking. Some 
of the animals became extinct, but the general balance at the 
close of the paleolithic age may be stated thus: 


Extinct.—Elephas antiquus; rhinoceros merkii; mammoth cave bear; 
m. cave lion; cave tiger, or sable- toothed tiger; hippopotamus; 
grand marmot ; capra primigenius (ancestor of our goat); urus or 
grand boeuf; roebuck ; Irish elk 

South.—Lion, hyena, leopard 

Mountains.—Bougetin; marmot; white hare; chamois; campagnol des 


nieges 
North.—Canada deer; reindeer; musk ox; white bear; glutton; ham- 
ster; lagomys; aurochs; spermophile(?); saiga (antelope) ; lem- 
ming; blue a 
While of those belonging to the paleolithic age there remained until 
PUEDE CN ips dcttncicetcscdinaedinsesiteiseibbivibelbitsbinieduess-\dotenonieuees 


RECAPITULATION, 


Extinct 

Emigrated to & warmer Climate.........scssodecesccccecvccsccsecesesoeers socseces 
Emigrated to a colder climate—mountains 

Emigrated to a colder climate—north 


Remaining 


What produced these changes and emigrations one can only 
guc ss. 

The disturbing influences of the glaciers, and the great polar 
sea which invaded and covered Northern Europe have been sug- 
gested, but in these respects the knowledge is as yet uncertain 
and vague, and we must await the decisions of men competent 
to study and decide such momentous questions. 

2. Theskull found ina cavern on the little stream Neander, near 
Dusseldorf, Germany, the original now in the university at Bonn ~ 
and called the Neanderthal skull stands in the world of science 
as the representative of the most ancient of the human race as 
yet discovered, and has given its name to that type. Supposed 
to have been contemporary with it is the Machaire de Naulette, 
a human under jaw-bone from the ¢rou or cave of Naulette, near 
Namur, Belgium, found by Mons. Dupont ; original at Brussels. 
This was found in a cavern under five different layers of stalag- 
mite, and ata depth of thirty or more feet. 

3. The characteristics of the paleolithic man so far as known: 

He was short of stature and strong of limb. His bones and 
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muscles were heavier and stronger than ours. His ribs had 
large curvatures and show him to have had great lung power. 
His head was long in proportion to its breath (dolico-cephalic ; 
index, 72). His under jaw was square and heavy, but his chin 
sloped backward and under. His teeth were large, with enor- 
mous roots. He had three molars side by side, the back ones 
the largest and strongest. He had a retreating forehead, small 
in front, but his skull grew extremely large behind, with an 
estimated capacity equal to many, possibly to the average, of 
our day. 

What became of the paleolithic man? We cannot trace him 
as we have the animals. We can only surmise and reason— 
possibly only theorize, I think it most reasonable that he emi- 
grated toward the north with the large proportion and the most 
useful of the animals of his epoch. There are traces in the past, 
and correspondences in the present which have induced some 
learned anthropologists to believe in this theory, and that he 
passed from the north of Europe over to Asia, through Siberia, 
crossed the Behring’s Straits, and that his descendants now 
exist as Eskimos. This idea of correspondence has been much 
strengthened in my mind by the examination of the exhibit of 
modern and ancient Eskimo implements now being so admira- 
bly arranged by Lieut. Bolles, under the direction of Prof. Mason, 
in the department of ethnology of the National Museum. 


I express no opinion about the theory of evolution, but I feel 
constrained to say that my judgment of the facts leads me to the 
belief that the human race, the first man, sprang from a single 
pair, the /ocus being probably Northern Central Asia, from which 
he spread over the world; that he was then man, and had all his 
faculties, capacities, and capabilities as he has now. That there 
has been improvement in the race cannot be doubted, just as 
there is from childhood to manhood; but I venture the query 
whether human progress is not by oscillation, compensation, 
swinging back and forth, as do the heavenly and other natural 
bodies, other than that upward and onward, that Excelsior of 
which poets sing and dreamers dream. 

The neolithic was that age in which the prehistoric man used 
principally polished stone implements. 

This age was named by M. de Mortillet, and was called gen- 
erally in France the Epoch Robenhausien, after the station of 
that name in Lake Pfaffikon, near Zurich, where the polished 
stone implements have been found without mixture with other 
ages or civilizations, 


THE MAN OF THE NEOLITHIC AGE, 


He was not indigenous—not the primitive man. He may 
have come as an invader, driving out the inhabitants of the 
paleolithic age by war, but we may conjecture that he came as 
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an immigrant to occupy the land in that peace, and perhaps 
solitude, in which it may have been left, if the theory of the 
hiatus be correct, long before, by the emigration of the paleo- 
lithic man with his animals towards the polar regions. That he 
came from the East we know, for there was no other direction 
possible ; and we may suppose that he came as did all others of 
the human race, from its great cradle in the interior and northern 
part of Asia. He may have come via the Riviera, not across 
the Rhine, but he may have come in two sections or by succes- 
sive waves—the southern one va the north of Africa, and cross- 
ing at Gibraltar. 

The earliest immigrants were a long-headed (dolicocephalic) 
race, of small stature, not highly muscular, of dark complexion 
(the homme brun of M. Henri Martin), who spread himself over 
western Europe, including Great Britain and Ireland, but not 
east of the Rhine, This man is believed to have been the an- 
cestor of the Ligurians, the Iberians of Cesar, the present Basque 
population of France and Spain. 

The second wave of immigration was a broad, square-headed 
(brachycephalic) race, tall and muscular, which mixed with the 
former inhabitants on the continent, but which, according to Mr. 
Boyd Dawkins, did not penetrate into Britain, 

And, to complete this chapter, I add that in the succeeding, 
the bronze age, there came another wave of immigration—this 
time from over the Rhine—of tall oval-headed, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, and blond-complexioned race (the homme blond of M. 
Henri Martin), who, in connection with sundry smaller waves of 
immigration, have been called, indifferently and successively, 
Celts, Gauls, Belgze, Germans, and who spread over this country 
and held it in portions each for himself, until the epoch of his- 
tory, Czesar's invasion. 

However and from wherever the neolithic man made his ap- 
pearance in Western Europe, he brought with him an entire dif- 
ferent civilation from that of the paleolithic man who had pre- 
ceded him. 

He brought with him the knowledge of polished stone for im- 
plements and utensils. His hatchets were sharpened at the broad 
end instead of at the point, as formerly. He brought with him 
the knowledge of agriculture, of flocks and herds, of plants and 
fruits, of textile fabrics. He was farmer and herder, as well as 
hunter. He made pottery, but always by hand, and baked in 
the fire or dried in the sun. He had a knowledge of mechanics, 
used the lever, the roller, and the inclined plane. He established 
workshops and his labor was divided into different handicraft, 
each working according to his respective skill and ability. His 
art was entirely changed. It was confined to ornamentation by 
lines and dots in geometric patterns, and the realistic engravings 
and sculpture belonging to the former epoch were entirely lost. 
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He had fixed habitations. He had a government or some sort 
of organization of society. He was capable of long-continued 
plodding labor and performed herculean tasks in the construc- 
tion of his monuments, while he had capabilities as well as 
ideas of beauty and art in the manufacture of his implements 
and ornaments, especially those of jade and precious stones, 
He had a religion. He buried his dead and deposited some of 
his choicest valuables ‘in the grave with them and erected over 
them monuments, the grandest and most expensive, so that they 
have endured until the present, and are now being purchased, 
restored, preserved by the government in nearly every country 
in Europe. 

The characteristic implement of this age is the polished stone 
hatchet. The characteristic monument is the dolmen—the orna- 
mentation, geometric figures made by dots and lines. 

These all began in, and belong to the neolithic age; and yet, 
(as is the case with every change in civilization), they did not 
disappear with it. They continued into the succeeding, the 
bronze age. 

Dolmens are distributed ever nearly the entire eastern hemi- 
shere. Thereareabout 3,500in France. They areplentiful in the 
center, south, and west, but rarer in the north and east; plentiful 
in Great Britain and Ireland, in Spain and Portugal, in Denmark 
and Sweden; some in Belgium and Holland, the Rhine county, 
and Western Germany ; none in Norway ; almost none in Italy ; 
none in Eastern Europe. The city of Dresden marks about the 
dividing longitudinal line. 

They are found on the coast of Northern Africa, between 
Morocco and Tripoli; in Palestine, in Asia, in South and Cen- 
tral America, but not in North America. 

It was once the fashion to speak of these monuments as hav- 
ing belonged to the Druids of ancient times; also that there was 
a‘race to be called by the name of Dolmen people. Both these 
theories have now been abandoned, 

The dolmens were sepultures. In the neolithic age the burial 
was usually, almost universally, by inhumation. In the succeed- 
ing ages it was by both inhumation and incineration. 


It is believed that interments were made continuously in the 
same sepulchre, as is done partially in vaults at the present day. 
I found in the dolman of Marie Guillard in Aveyron the debris 
of thirteen human skeletons. In Port Blanc we found forty or 
fifty; in Poulzougue near Gramat 400 human teeth. 


It is a grave question whether there were not two burials, one 
in the flesh, and the other of the bones after the flesh had de- 
parted or became mummified, This subject would fill a book, 
and M. E. Cartailhac has written an extensive one thereon. It 
is a custom still prevailing in western France to sell lots in cem- 
eteries for the space of six years, at the end of which time the 
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bones are removed and placed in what is called (a good name) 
an ossuary. This is a huge vault, sometimes 20 feet deep and 
100 feet wide, circular, arched over, with opening man-holes, I 
have seen at the Cemetiere de la Miséricorde at Nantes, this cir- 
cle on the Your de Tous Saints, surrounded by men, women and 
children in files two or three deep, at prayer for the souls of those 
whose bones had been shoveled or dumped fed/ mel/ into this 
great receptacle, while the bouquets, flowers and wreaths of im- 
mortelles were piled up before them in a winrow. 

The archzological and ethnographic museum at Quimper has 
the carved stone entrance to the ossuary arranged as one of its 
principal exhibits. 

At the Chartreuse of Saint Anne d’Auray the guardian oblig- 
ingly attaches his lantern to a long pole and to wave it into the 
ossuary to show to the curious visitor the bones of the loyalists 
who were shot, murdered, at the attempted landing at Quiberon. 
It is not strange that this custom, extending as it does over the 
country, should have descended from the prehistoric times. 

To show the force of tradition one might look at the names 
which have been given to the dolmens, by the common people, 
Grotte of the Fairies, Grotte of the Devil—of the Druids— 
Tomb of the Giants—of Gargantua, and showing the worthless 
ness of tradition as actual history they are called in the interior 
of France and up and down the western coast (where they still 
speak the Gascon patois) the tombs of the English—this after, 
or in consequence of the invasion of that nation in the time of 
the Black Prince. 

The polished stone hatchet is or has been believed by the 
common people to have descended from the heaven by the 
thunder or lightning. They are called indifferently pierre de 
tonnerde, tonnerre—or pierre de foudre—thunder stones or 
lightning stones. They are kept as a safeguard against the 
thunder and lightning. I have heard a peasant tell of seeing 
the stroke of lightning descend in the adjoining field, and when 
he went, he found there the stone hatchet which he held in his 
hand, just fallen and s7i// hot. 

THomas WILSON. 

Washington, D. C. 
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If we are to judge by the large number of human remains 
which have been found along the Little Miami, some of them 
gathered into closely occupied cemeteries, and others lying, so 
far as investigation has yet gone, in detached graves, no part 
of Ohio possessed a more considerable population of that peo- 
ple, or those Peoples whom we class under the general head of 
prehistoric, than the district mentioned. 

Judging from the large number of places of interment al- 
ready discovered, and numerous other evidences of their pres- 
ence here, it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the 
hills on both sides of the river from Central Greene county to 
the mouth of the Miami, are almost a continuous cemetery; nor 
were the hills the only places of interment; the valley was quite 
frequently used, and while the number of interments already 
discovered, no doubt greatly exceeds the number of those which 
have been made by our race since the country was settled, less 
than one hundred years ago, probably but a fraction of the re- 
mains have been, or ever will be found. The bones exhumed 
owe their preservation to the very favorable conditions under 
which they were buried, but which I shall not undertake Lere 
to explain, and the comparatively recent date of burial, and we 
can take no account of the multitudes which have been buried 
so long, or were buried under conditions less favorable, that 
have entirely crumbled to dust and have left no evidence be- 
hind. 

There seems no good reason to believe that the interments of 
the dead, or the abodes of the living, were confined entirely to 
the near neighborhood of the river, but away from it the condi- 
tions for the preservation of the bones were not so favorable, 
and they have, in the lapse of time become inextricably blended 
with the soil in which they were buried. 

While evidences of the dead are so numerous it has always 
been a matter deserving of wonder that so few traces have been 
found of the homes of the living. ‘These must have been with- 
out exception built of perishable materials, but even in that 
case one would think a numerous population would have left 
frequent domiciliary traces behind, in the way of charred hearths 
and otherwise. 

It gives me much pleasure to say that discoveries have lately 
been made in this neighborhood which promise, when followed 
out, to throw much light on this subject. Some months ago I 
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received a letter from Clayton Parker, at that time living in 
western Illinois, but many years ago, a resident of this neigh- 
borhood, in which he drew my attention to certain “dug ways,” 
as he called them, running horizontally along the bluffs or steep 
hills, bordering Ceesar’s Creek, a large tributary of the Little 
Miami, which enters it about three miles south of Waynesville, 
in Warren County. He also mentioned in the same connection 
a ditch, evidently of prehistoric origin like the terraces, which 
began at a spring some distance back from the bluff on the 
south side, and proceeding in a straight line, passed on over the 
bluff and terminated at one of these terraces. 

The information obtained from Mr. Parker was at once com- 
municated to Mr. George S. Sale, a gentleman deeply interested 
in archeological matters, and whose lands border upon Cesar’s 
Creek for a considerable distance. Mr. Sale has livea where 
he now lives nearly seventy years, and had known of the exist- 
ence of terraces along his lands and elsewhere along the bluffs, 
but, like most others, had ascribed their origin to natural causes 
and had given them little attention; but now he began their 
systematic study and carried it out alone at times, and also in 
conjunction with the writer, all summer and fall. 

It is necessary to say here that Czsar’s Creek, until it passes 
Harveysburg and reaches a point near three miles from its 
junction with the Miami, follows a pre-glacial line of drainage; 
near that point, its large valley was completely filled with drift, 
and when water began to flow again, from there on it wrought out 
for itself a new channel with a very narrow strip of bottom 
land, sometimes all of it confined to one side of the creek, while 
on the other the current has in one place undermined the bluff 
until large sections of the original blue limestone with its attend- 
ant shales, are exposed to view. Through all this distance the 
hill-sides or bluffs bordering upon the deep glen are very pre- 
cipitous, though in places more sothanin others. On the whole, 
they maintain a general uniformity of outline, which is interrupted 
by a couple of small water-courses and a few ravines and 
washes. These bluffs are near two hundred feet high, and 
certainly present on their faces, as nearly as possible, the same 
appearance they did when the country was settled. The small 
amount of timber that has been removed has been replaced by 
that of younger growth, so that it is not missed. . These steep 
declivities are, moreover, covered with a dense growth of under- 
brush, which, especially in summer time, effectually obstructs the 
view and is at all times difficult to penetrate. Add to this, the fact 
that until the road across was graveled, a few years ago, the 
trip across the deep narrow valley was one of the most unin- 
viting that could be found in Warren County. In short, in the 
midst of a thickly-settled community isa belt of land, a third of 
a mile wide and three miles long, but little known, even to many 
who live near at hand. 
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I remember being told, more than thirty years ago, that there 
were numerous land slides along those bluffs. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that some of the early settlers had regarded 
them as artificial, and ascribed them to the same origin as the 
mounds, but of late years they have attracted but little attention. 
When the recent systematic explorations began, an attempt was 
at once made to locate the ditch mentioned by Mr. Parker. 
Owing to the length of time since he saw it, his description was 
imperfect and misleading, especially as the land through which 
it runs has long been under cultivation, though it was in woods 
when he saw it. All search for the ditch was at last aban- 
doned, and our attention was confined totheterraces. It seemed 
hardly possible that such extensive works of the kind, in sucha 
place, too, should be artificial, and an attempt was made which 
never fairly satisfied either of the explorers, to ascribe them to 
some natural cause, but as Mr. Sale’s examinations progressed 
he became fully convinced that they were the work of the pre- 
historic people who have left so many evidences of their pres- 
ence in the neighborhood, an opinion in which I also tully con- 
curred after becoming better acquainted with them. 

After many years’ absence in the west, Mr. Parker returned 
to this vicinity but a short time ago, and at once undertook to 
show us the little aqueduct of which he had spoken. I have 
mentioned a new road across the valley and up the hill; there 
is also an old road near the same place not so well located and 
not now used. Mr. Parker decided after much search, that 
even the old road was not the one he traveled long ago, and 
finally found traces of the original one, which he followed, more 
through the inspiration of his memory, than from manifest 
traces, and soon reached the brow of the bluff alongside a dry 
spring branch. After following it, now cut deep into the soil 
by excess of surface water, we reached its source, and found, 
not a spring, indeed, but a place where a spring had been, and 
near it a very shallow well, with water standing in it a few feet 
from the surface, and that during a period of almost unpar- 
alleled drouth, with many deep wells in the neighborhood dry. 

The history of the spot was evident; an old barn stood near, 
and the foundations of a house that had been burned down. 
The spring had been drained by the deep wash that had worn 
into the loose soil since the land was cleared, but a shallow well 
was found sufficient by the modern occupants of the land, to 
tap it. From this point we started back towards the bluff and 
soon found traces of the ditch or aqueduct, which diverged from 
the natural direction of drainage until it finally passed over the 
bluff to a terrace about seventy-five feet from the crest, at a 
considerable distance from the natural line of drainage, and sev- 
eral hundred yards from the spring. When Mr. Parker first 
noticed the ditch, many years ago, thelandthrough which it runs 
was all in woods, as was also much of the adjoining country. 
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I regard this as a very important discovery, and it was due 
entirely to Mr. Parker’s persistence that the rediscovery was 
made, after a lapse ot nearly forty years from the time he first 
discovered it. I: shows a method on the part of the terrace 
builders; a desire to obtain fresh water, most likely, to supply 
in a convenient manner, people living on the terraces. As to 
the terraces themselves they are to be found on both sides of 
the creek. They are found from a point about half a mile 
down the creek from the new iron bridge on the Waynesville and 
Clarkesville road, nearly or quite to the point where the valley 
of Czsar’s Creek enters that of the Miami. They are not con- 
tinuous or unbroken; they end abruptly a little before reaching 
a ravine, then start the same way a little beyond; then there 
may be a wide interval between one terrace or group of ter- 
races and another. There may be but a single terrace on the 
hillside, or there may two, three or even four, one above an- 
other. ‘They run quite horizontally along the hillside, the gen- 
eral width is about a rod, but some of them are thirty or forty 
feet in width. Where there is but a single terrace, it is narrow, 
while if there are two or more, at least a part of them will be 
double or triple width. In all cases the width is faithfully 
maintained throughout their length where there are two or more 
terraces in a group, the lower one is likely to exceed those 
above in length. 

One of the most interesting groups is on Mr. Hisey’s farm. 
The whole hillside is wrought out into broad platforms, the up- 
per One being the broadest and shortest, the face of the hill be- 
hind, having been dug away so as to form an amphitheatre 
with an arc of about 180 yards. There is a similar example 
though not so large on the south side of the creek. 

As a general thing the terraces, when in groups, are from 
200 to 300 yards in length. Some single ones are much longer. 

The aggregate length of those which have been discovered 
and traced along Cesar’s Creek is more than 5,850 yards, or 
considerably exceeding three miles; besides which it is most 
likely there are some which have as yet escaped identification. 
In places they are obscure and a practiced eye is needed to de- 
tect them, nor is this to be wondered at, on these steep hillsides. 
There must have b2en some waste to the width of all of them, 
through the action of frost and water on the lower side, and a 
constant tendency in the mellow loam on the hillside above to 
slide down upon the terraces for the same reason, so that all of 
them must be narrower than when they were left by their 
builders; but in most cases they are remarkably distinct and 
well preserved. 

From large portions of these hillsides it does not seem prob- 
able that any timber has ever been removed since the country 
was settled by white men. Some of the best in the country 
may still be found there; the same that stood there when the 
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country was first settled, and which will remain there for a long 
time to come, because of the difficulty of removing it. 

This secluded nook seems to be a favorite haunt of the coon, 
it having retired to it as a place of comparative safety, but ‘the 
hunter has followed him up, and large trees have been cut down 
to dislodge him and left to rot upon the ground. The creek 
through the distance with which it is associated with these ter- - 
races, has great uniformity of width and depth. The hard 
rocky bottom does not favor the excavation by the current of 
deep pools. Where lateral branches or prominent torrents 
enter it, there are obstructions caused by deposits ot blocks or 
slabs of limestone, brought in by these branches, which they 
have dislodged from their own beds or banks and brought along 
during freshets, this causes shallow pools of large extent; 
elsewhere the current is broad, shallow and rapid. 

If we could imagine a condition of things involving removal 
of the greater portion of the timber and all of the underbrush, 
the view up and down the glen from any one of these terraces 
would be quite extensive and attractive; ifthe timber and under- 
brush were all removed there are places from which most of 
the terraces could be seen at a glance. The height of the 
bluffs and their abruptness shelter the valley from winds, and to 
some extent from cold, while in summer the shadé would be 
not less grateful; add to this, the presence of the creek with 
its broad and swift current, and wild as this locality seems now, 
under the conditions named it would be an attractive abode 
even for civilized man, and there seems no reason to doubt that 
it was appreciated and densely peopled by some prehistoric 
uncivilized race. 

This people must have had some motive or purpose in per- 
forming the large amount of work required in constructing 
these terraces in such difficult places. They had in view some 
advantage, real or imaginary, in the way of comfort, security 
or convenience; or they were following a habit adopted from 
their ancestors, and for that reason believed by them to be the 
proper way to construct foundations for their dwellings. In the 
old world, hills and mountains are terraced for purposes of agri- 
culture or horticulture, because of scarcity of land for the 
requirements of a dense population. It is not probable that any 
prehistoric people that ever occupied this country could have 
been to any extent straightened for land for any such purposes; 
besides these terraces are not apparently so designed. I think 
the evidence is strongly in favor of them having been con- 
structed for dwelling places, and that they were so used; the 
simple dwellings of the people being arranged along them, each 
terrace, or group of terraces, representing a village or family, 
and the whole valley a commonwealth or tribe, under one gov- 
ernment or leadership. 

Even those who are best acquainted with these terraces have 
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not had time to fully establish the fact by local discoveries that 
they were really constructed for that purpose. An examina- 
tion, to be quite conclusive would require an amount of time 
and labor that few who take an active part in the affairs of this 
busy life can devote to it without a special vacation. In case 
they are the sites of villages we would expect to find on them 
numerous charred spots, emphasized by many bits of half cal- 
cined limestones, representing “hearths.” There are such spots 
clearly defined in the near neighborhood. And at least two 
have been found with little search, on the terraces, just where 
they are wanted; but the terraces are in such condition, and are 
so located that such evidences can only be found by systematic 
search, with pick and shovel. They are in an unfrequented 
place, and have been subjected through great length of timeto 
an accumulation of soil washed down from the upper slopes, 
and created on the spot by the decay of leaves and other vege- 
tation. This would cover, and to some extent neutralize, the 
evidences spoken of; but soune must remain, and I am confident 
that upon suitable search being made they will be found, a little 
below the surface. The idea that these terraces are merely 
landslides, is too preposterous for lengthy consideration. 
That there are landslides there, is true, though not so many as 
has been supposed, but they can readily be distinguished by the 
practiced eye from the work of man. In one instance the whole 
hillside has been broken down from top to bottom and the sur- 
face left in uneven billows for a distance of several hundred 
yards, due, as is said, to the earthquake of 1812. The terraces 
are uniform, horizontal, often repeated. 

A like sweeping objection can be made to the theory that 
they are alluvial terraces or in any way due to the action of 
water; their position is too variable along the hillsides; they are 
not composed of the right materials, nor is the geological his- 
tory of the valley such as to warrant it. And above all, there 
is too obvious a method in each terrace and in the groups of 
terraces. They are platforms built out from the bluff side, gen- 
erally without much show of excavation along the upper side 
of the terrace. The earth seems to have been in a measure 
brought from somewhere else, from the loose surface soil, most 
likely, wherever it could most easily be obtained. Sometimes 
the signs of excavation back of the terraces are more readily 
seen. They are, unqualifiedly, artificial, and would have been 
so recognized and described long ago, but no one had ever seen 
them all until this late exploration, and knowledge of them in 
detail was entirely wanting. 

There is on each side of Czsar’s Creek, nearly a half mile 
from the bluffs and about midway of this system of earth-works, 
a mound six or eight feet high, with broad base. Near the one 
on the north side several graves, with human remains, were 
found many years ago. The mound on the south side is rather 
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the larger of the two. On the Kelly farm a mile and a half 
away, along the river hills, and on the Hiram Taylor farm in 
the other direction, (south) extensive cemeteries have been 
found. Also on Cyrus Smith’s lands and adjoming. Indeed 
the river hills on the east side for a long distance seem to be a 
continuous cemetery, which has in places crept down into the 
valley, so that the interments within three miles of the mouth of 
Cesar’s Creek have most likely numbered thousands, making 
it more than probable that generations of the race to which the 
builders belonged were buried not far away. Nor are these 
remains found only on the east side of the river. At a point 
nearly opposite the mouth of the creek, half way up the rising 
hill, is another terrace; and just above it, a cemetery from 
which numerous skeletons accompanied by earthen vases of 
different sizes were taken some years ago, while farmers were 
hauling gravel for neighboring roads. 

Now that these terraces have been identified as artificial, 
and their meaning most likely discovered, it will no doubt be 
found that there are many others intended for a like purpose. 
Along the steeper portions ot the Miami hills, and reaching out 
along the narrow lateral glens which lead into the valley of the 
Miami; and not only there, but in similar localities all over the 
western states where tumuli and other earthworks give proof 
of the occupancy of the country by the Mound-duilders. 

Mr. George Ridge, who lives just back of Fort Ancient and 
whose lands include a part of the works, lately wrote to Mr. 
Sale, in reply to inquires from him on the subject, that there is 
a terrace on each side of the ravine which bounds the fort on 
the north side, and one along the river hills on the west side of 
the river. The first mentioned have never been recorded in 
any description of the fort I have ever seen; the latter has been 
mentioned as an “old road” of the Mound-builders, while a se- 
ries of three, one above another, just below the southwest cor- 
ner of Fort Ancient, where the river comes nearest the hill, is 
duly recorded in a very old map of the fort in my possession, 
but the opinion is also expressed that they may be land- 
slides. There are terraces on the lands of Teens Taylor and 
Timothy Neal near Oregonia, another on the lands of Cyrus 
Smith, just below the mouth of Czsar’s Creek, and it has just 
come to my knowledge that terraces answering the description 
of those we have mentioned are to be seen high up the hills at 
Red Bank, near Pendleton, Hamilton county. 

It ought to be mentioned in this connection that on the west 
side of the river, a mile above the mouth of the creek, on a 
broad alluvial terrace, from which the blufis drop off to the bed 
of the river by a steep escarpment, there is a circle about 300 
yards in circumference enclosing a mound, the whole surround- 
ed by a ditch now nearly filled up. 

As to the terraces along Cesar’s Creek, it is not probable 
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that any man now living had ever seen them all, until seen by 
Mr. Sale and the writer, and even yet there may be some there 
that have not been noticed or located. Some may have been 
so nearly obliterated by the action of frost and water as to have 
escaped notice in the interminable thickets which everywhere 
abound. Mr. Sale deserves much credit for his efforts to bring 
them to light and place them on record, as a new and unexpected 
addition to the works of the Mound-builders, and will take 
much pleasure in showing them to intelligent and appreciative 
visitors. 


Tuomas J. Brown. 





INDIANS OF PUGET SOUND. 
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MEASURING AND VALUING. 


Counting —The numeral system of these Indians goes by tens. 
Herewith, for the sake of comparison, I give a few of their 
numerals, and add the languages of several neighboring tribes, 
which I have gathered from members of those tribes, who are 
either intermarried or have visited the Indians among whom I 
have been living. These comprise the various languages spoken 
on Puget Sound, both in Washington Territory and British Co- 
lumbia and on the Pacific coast in Washington Territory. 

In the Twana, stcitc-ha-tci, and in the Nisqually ska-suk-a-tci 
mean /and, hence we have from the same root the words for six 
and eight in the Twana, Nisqually, Skokomish, for six in the 
Kwinaielt, and eight in the Skagit. 

K]l-tats is the Clallam word for hand, and the root of the same 
word is found in the word for eight in their language, and that 
of the Lummi and Cowichan Indians. 

Hilkwint is the Chemakum word for fingers, and it is seen in 
the origin of their words for seven and eight. 

In the Upper and Lower Chehalis the word for eight seems to 
be derived from those for four and two, that is twice four. 

Sa-lié-two runs with little variation through the Twana, Nis- 
qually, Skokomish, Upper and Lower Chehalis, Kwinaielt, Coui- 
chan and Skagit. An examination of Gibbs’ vocabularies in Vol. 
1 of Contributions to North American Ethnology (pages 262 
and 280) and Tolmie and Dawson’s Comparative vocabularies of 
the Indians of British Columbia, shows that a similar word is in 
the Shooswaap, Okinoken, Shwoyelpi, Skoyelpi, Spokane, Kullis- 
pelm, Coeur D’Alene, Flathead, Tait, Kuwalitsk, Snanaimo, 
Kwantlin and regular Chinooks. The Hoh, Kwilleut, and 
Chemakum languages would fall into a separate class in regard 
to this word. 
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Klé-hu, three, slightly varied is in the Nisqually, Skokomish, 
Clallam, Cowichan, Lummi and Skagit, also in the Tait, Kuwa- 
litsk, Snanaimo, Kwantlin and Songis. In this word the Hoh, 
Kwilleut and Chemakum are again similar. The Upper and 
Lower Chehalis, Kwinaielt, Shiwapmukh, Shooswaap, Nikute- 
mukh, Okinaken, Wakynakaine, Shwoyelpi, Skoyelpi, Spokane, 
Piskwaus, Kalispelm, Kulleespelm, Coeur D’Alene, Flathead, 
Lilowat, and Komookhs are similar. 

The word for four, however, in slightly varied forms, easily 
traced, combines more of the languages given than: any other 
numeral ; bai-es, busus, bos, boh, nos, ngos, mos, mees, and sim- 
ilar variations are seen in all the languages, of which the numer- 
als are given above, except the Chinook jargon. It is the only 
one which connects the Makah with the others, and shows rela- 
tionship also in the following languages: Coeur D’Alene, Spo- 
kane, Skoyelpi, Shwoyelpi, Okenazen, Kullispelm, Piskwaus, 
regular Chinook, Bella Bella, Ahts, Songis, Tait, Shooswaap, 
Nikutemukh, Lilloet, Kowmock—twenty-nine in all. 


The Chinook jargon is connected with the others only through 
the Upper and Lower Chehalis, and Lummi, by the word for six. 


It is somewhat singular that of the six languages of this region 
which I have studied somewhat, namely the Twana, Clallam, 
Nisqually, Chemakum and Upper and Lower Chehalis, none are 
similar in the number one, while there is a similarity in every 
other of the first ten numbers. Between the Upper and Lower 
Chehalis, also between the Nisqually and Skokomish, there is a 
similarity in eight of the numbers ; between the Lower Chehalis 
and Skokomish, also between the Lower Chehalis and Nisqually, 
each in six of them; between the Upper Chehalis and Clallam, 
also the Nisqually and Clallam, also between the Upper Chehalis 
and Skokomish, also the Upper Chehalis and Nisqually, each in 
five ; and between the Lower Chehalis and Clallam, also the 
Clallam and Skokomish, in four of them. The Upper and Lower 
Chehalis, the Skokomish, the Nisqually and Clallam, are similar 
in regard to the numbers two, seven and ten. 

There has been considerable discussion as to whether words 
which sound alike show a similar origin of the tribes speaking 
them, but Prof. A. D. Whitney says that numerals and words 
indicating relationship are of more value as evidence on this 
point than any others. 

The Twana language has another form of numerals for count- 
ing money, stones and small, round things, which differs from 
the form given entirely in the word one, pal-auls, and in the other 
words by adding to the word above given, lis, elis, alis, or talis, 
as a final termination. Thus, two is changed from essali to 
essalis; six from iapatci to iapatcilis. The Nisqually does the 
same by adding els; kle-hu, three, becomes kle-hu-els, and bos, 
four, bosels. The Upper Chehalis likewise add generally aus, is, 
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or ts. Mos, four, becomes mosis; and tahum, six, tahumts; but 
for one and two entirely different words are used, which are 
na-tcaus and tsamis. The Clallam, for the same purpose, uses 
the suffix ai-athu or kit-hu, so that nitsa, one, becomes nitsa- 
kithu, and tats, eight, tats-ai ithu. This language also has a 
third form for counting animals, which consists mainly in using 
the suffix eks or eiks; nitsa becomes nitseks, and tats tatseiks. 


For the numeral adverbs, as once, twice, and the like, the 
Twana adds ol-shid or tol-shid. Thus one, da kus, becomes 
da-tco-shid; bos, four, is bos-ol-shid; tsa-hivés, five, tsa-hives- 
tol-shid. The Nisqually for the same purpose adds atl, except 
with once and twice. Four, bos, becomes bosatl, and eight, 
ti-ka-tci, becomes ti-ka-tci-atl; but once is di-tca-hu and twice 
tsib-ab. The Upper Chehalis adds generally the termination 
shin, ta-shin or u-shin, but once is na-tcu-shin, and twice tsain- 
shin. The Clellam generally adds atl, except for once, which is 
nits-a-hu, and twice, which is tsiing-tsang; seven times being 
tsaksatl. 

For the distributive numerals, one to each, two to each, the 
Twana generally adds hopis; the Upper Chehalis ti or sti, with 
the exception of the first, o-a-tsa-sti; the Clallam has words, but 
they are very irregular, and I have not been able to find any such 
form in the Nisqually. 

For the ordinal numbers, as first and second, the Nisqually 
generally adds il or sil to the numerals, although first is dze-hu ; 
sometimes the first syllable is also slightly changed. The Clallam 
generally prefixes a, as, eighth is a-tats; but first, iltcae, and 
second, tultis, are irregular, I have not been able to find any 
such forms in the Twana or Upper Chehalis. 

I am not aware that they knew anything about multiplication 
before the whites came, except by repeated additions. 

Time.—The year was divided into thirteen moons, for each of 
which they had a name, and they had terms to indicate the wax- 
ing and waning of the moon, but I have not been able to learn 
that they had any names for particular days. The day-time was 
divided into dawn, sunrise, forenoon, noon, afternoon, sunset, and 
dusk ; the night had only the division of midnight. For each of 
these different parts of the day and night, they had separate names. 

Originally they knew nothing of the division of days into 
weeks. They say they first obtained the idea of Sunday from 
the Klikitat Indians, before the English came. After this they 
often met on Sunday—sang, danced, prayed, tried to purify them- 
selves, throw away their bad and make their hearts good. On 
that day they also married wives. Since they obtained this knowl- 
edge of the week, they have given names to the various days. 
Among the Twanas the meaning of the name for Sunday is holy 
day, and of the other days, one day past, two days past, etc., with 
the exception of Saturday, which means “alongside,” i. e., of Sun- 
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day. The namesof the months are given to each because of some 
special occurrence during that month. Among the Twanas that 
for March means “getting warm;” that for August, “the deer 
sheds its horns;” that for September, “the male deer seeks its 
companions ;” that for October, “the grass dies;”’ and that for 
November, “the grass goes into the ground.” Among the 
Clallams the name for September signifies the same as among 
the Twanas. It is Tcin-hive-tcin, from hivetcin, they cry. The 
Indians also have names for spring, summer, fall and winter. 


Measures of Length—They had four standards of such meas- 
urement; (1) from the end of the thumb to the end of the middle 
finger, outstretched; (2) from the shoulder to the end of the 
corresponding hand, with the arm extended; (3) from the shoul- 
der to the end of the opposite hand, arm extended; (4) the fathom. 

In travelling the standard was the distance which a person 
could travel in a day. I do not know that land was measured, 
but in all square measure the above linear measures were used. 


Cubic Measure—In measuring articles of bulk I cannot learn 
of any other standards except their baskets; nor do I know of 
any basket of standard size. A person making a bargain fora 
certain number of basketsful, would have to see the size of the 
basket. 

Valuing.—The dentalia and abalone shell, or parts of it, were 
the nearest thing to money which they had, the former being the 
most valuable. A species of olivella shell, found in Clallam 
waters, was sometimes brought to the Twanas by whom it was 
used partly for money. Slaves, skins and blankets were also used 
for the same purpose, or rather for barter. The value of the 
dentalia shell depended on its size, the long ones being more 
valuable, according to their size, than the short ones. 

Trade—Their modes of trade were sometimes direct and 
plain, and sometimes peculiar. Often one person made a present 
to another who did not wish to receive it, but could not refuse, 
lest he should give offense. Still the giver would soon after 
name the amount that he wished in return, and healways expected 
enough tosatisfyhim. If hedid not get it there was trouble. Often 
too after a direct trade, and the article, such as a horse, had been 
used for six months or, if there was trouble, the animal would be 
returned, the bargain not being considered binding. Ifa horse 
should die after having been used a long time, if it were not paid 
for, more than likely the buyer would claim that the seller must 
lose part of the price. It was too hard “to pay for a dead horse,” 
or other article destroyed. 

Debts —They are generally in. debt to each other, and these 
debts are often of long standing, sometimes ten or more years. 
It is only when there is trouble between them that I have been 
able to learn of some of these debts. One man gets vexed, aad 
so wishes tocollect what is due him. The other brings in another 
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debt as an offset; next, the first party brings up another, and so 
on. They remind the court of transactions ten or fifteen years pre- 
vious, and even a debt of relations, and wife’s relations, is often 
brought up to be considered as much as if it were a personal 
one. 

At one time an old Indian living at Seabeck was invited to a 
potlatch at Skokomish; he accepted the invitation, but while 
attending it his house was broken into and robbed of property of 
considerable value. As he could not find who did it, he claimed 
that the man who invited him to the potlatch ought to pay him; 
because, if the giver of the potlatch had not induced him to leave 
home, he would not have lost his articles. 

Commerce-—They have dishes made from the horn of the 
mountain goat or sheep, which are said to have come from the 
Stikine Indians of British Columbia, six or eight hundred miles 
to the north; the dentalia shell, their ancient money, also came 
from the same region, and they occasionally obtain articles from 
the Haida Indians of Queen Charlottes Island. They obtain 
baskets, pipes, buffalo robes and horn dishes of the Klikitats and 
Yakamas of Eastern Washington, one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred miles to the east; baskets from the Chehalis and Cowlitz 
Indians, a hundred miles to the south, and from the Quinaielt 
Indians, on the coast, about the same distance to the west. 
The distances spoken of are in a direct line; the way 
by which the articles come is much further, sometimes 
twice as far. The northern traffic is mainly by water, but that 
with the Klikitats, Cowlitz, Chehalis and Quinaielts is mainly by 
land, which accounts for the difference in distance, The articles 
from these distant tribes is, however, limited in number, and most 
of them are obtained through some intermediate tribe, but there 
is considerable traffic among those tribes who live inside of these 
limits, as the Skokomish, Skagit, Puyallup, Lummi, Makah and 
Victoria Indians. At present thousands from these tribes meet 
every fall in the Puyallup and adjoining valleys to pick hops for 
the whites, when considerable trading 1s done, Their relation 
with all at present is peaceful, and it has been so for many years; 
and as all of these tribes have made about the same advancement 
in civilization ; their influence is neither particularly elevating or 
depressing. 

The great amount of trade and, contact however, which they 
have had with those outside of their own tribes for the past 
thirty years, has been both favorable and unfavorable: favorable 
with reference to food, clothes, houses and habits of industry, 
and against theft, falsehood and murder tamahnous, but unfavor- 
able in its influence on temperance and chastity. 


M. EELLs. 


Skokomish, Washington Territory. 
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THE SCULPTURED STONE OF TEZCUCO. 


On a morning in May, in the year 1881, I embarked from the 
landing at San Lazaro gate in Mexico, in a passenger scow forty 
feet in length, bound for Tuzcuco. The flat-bottomed boat was 
about six feet in breadth, roofed with boards; two benches, one 
on each side, were for the passengers, of whom there were about 
a dozen, while the baggage was piled promiscuously everywhere. 
The crew of this craft consisted of ten men, eight of whom were 
common “seamen,” and there were the steersman and captain, 
the latter deeming himself a very important personage; all of 
these were Indians. We went down the canal to the lake, nearly 
three miles, in fine style, towed by half a dozen peons who ran 
with the line on one side of the canal, while a horse trotted along 
with a line attached on the other side, the boat stirring up the 
foul contents of the ditch to the bottom, sending forth villainous 
odors; but the rapid motion of the boat stirring up the stench 
served soon to bear us out of its jurisdiction. The boat drew 
eight inches of water, whenever it had an opportunity, but for 
nearly three miles after we entered the lake, there was but seven 
inches of water and the vessel settled down into an inch or so of 
mud, through which it was dragged by the mariners. After get- 
ting into deep water (two feet) the eight polemen at the bow, four 
on each side, set their poles and pushed along the craft, walking 
forward as the boat advanced. In some such manner, I am com- 
pelled to believe, the famous brigantines of Cortez navigated 
Lake Tezcuco. We had been four hours on the voyage and half 
way across the lake when we met a craft the counterpart of our 
own, on its way to Mexico; it was laden with modern Tezcucans 
who were going to market, as their ancestors had gone, more 
than three hundred years before. Mirrored in the lake, with 
wonderful fidelity, were the peaks of Popocatapetl and its com- 
panion, their snowy heights gleaming in the pool like burnished 
silver ; to add to the strange scene, was the sight of fishermen 
wading in the lake, ten miles from shore, and with dip-nets and 
snares taking the small fish and reptiles that abound in the local- 
ity. The lake has been to the Aztecs a never-failing source of 
food supply from the time a wandering tribe first encamped at 
the edge of a sedgy marsh until the present time. After being 
imprisoned on the boat from 8 a. M. until 3 o’clock Pp. M., and 
accomplishing twenty miles, we were landed at last near the site 
where Cortez launched his fleet of scows and three miles from 
the modern town of Tezcuco. 
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Within the limits of Tezcuco there are a few mounds—re- 
mains of ancient pyramids, built of adobe, stone, and earth; they 
are from 40 to 60 feet in height and from three to five hundred 
feet in diameter. An Indian had rented a small plat of ground 
on which one of the largest of these mounds was located, and 
in leveling the lower terrace on the western side to increase the 
area of his kitchen garden, he had encountered a large sculptured 
stone. This had happened a short time previous to my arrival 
and the next day after I got there, having heard of the stone, I 
obtained permission of the owner and engaged a number of 
laborers to hoist it from the pit and to search also for other relics. 
I found it to be a fragment of an ancient monument of porphyry, 
sculptured in bas relief with a design that I shall attempt to de- 
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The Sculptured Stone of Tezcuco. 


scribe with the aid of an imperfect engraving of the object. The 
stone is eight feet in length, six feet nine inches in width at the 
greatest diameter and twelve inches in thickness; it is a fragment 
nearly one-half of a sculptured slab, representing a colossal hu- 
man figure. The section remaining and here represented indi- 
cates that the perfect figure was broken off at the neck and frac- 
tured down the trunk of the body to the hips; the legs are not 
represented, their place being supplied by supposed mythologi- 
cal emblems; the left side, arm, a portion of the body and neck 
and a disk under the arm similar somewhat in design to the great 
calendar or sun stone, are in a manner intact; the left hand of 
the figure is shown with palm turned inward; the arm is eleven 
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inches in diameter at the junction with the shoulder and its length 
is three feet eight inches; diameter of the disk or calendar two 
feet three and one-half inches. A steel instrument highly tem- 
pered applied will make but a slight impression on the stone. 
The surface of the stone shows marks of violence—and that a 
sledge or hammer has been used in defacing it; there is a gorget 
on the neck, a decoration or badge on the breast and emblems 
onthe arms. Upon the index of the disk is an emblem that 
suggests a Maltese cross. 


I reported the discovery of this curious stone to the authori- 
ties of the National Museum of Antiquities at Mexico and re- 
ceived their congratulations and it should be said that my an- 
nouncement was the first intelligence they had received of the 
exhumation. It was my discovery in the same sense that other 
archeological treasures have been brought to notice in the midst 
of an indifferent population. The inhabitants of Tezcuco who 
had looked upon the stone seemed to attach small importance to 
the “find.” The officers of the Mexican museum however were 
not slow in recognizing the value of the discovery and soon had 
the stone removed to the capital and later on were courteous 
enough to send me a cartoon in papier mache from which I have 
taken an excellent cast in plaster. The same authorities in the 
Annals of the Museum, give a description of the sculptured slab 
and announce the opinion that the human figure is probably a 
representation of the god of fire, in the Aztec mythology. 


‘The object of this paper is to present a study of facts and to 
demonstrate that this stone as well as the sun or calendar stone 
and the so-called sacrificial stone, could not have been the works 
of the barbarians whom Cortez encountered and conquered. To 
do this it will be necessary to disabuse the mind of false impres- 
sions of grandeur surrounding the mythical Montezuma and to 
look upon him as he really was: the chief of a tribe of Indians 
fortified in the midst of a marsh. The circumstances that en- 
vironed Cortez must be considered in obtaining a correct view 
of the situation. It must not be forgotten that he was an out- 
law when he first entered Mexico, in disgrace at the Spanish 
court, and that his attack on and capture of the forces of Narvaez 
made him a traitor to his sovereign with his life forfeit to the 
crown ; the desperation of his cause required the most desperate 
measures to retrieve his lost reputation and re-establish himself 
in favor; this could only be accomplished by conquests that 
would dazzle the court with their brilliancy and assure the em- 
peror of the acquisition of territory abounding in treasure, 

From the time the march against Montezuma began there was 
a systematic bureau for the dissemination of false information 
established at the headquarters of the adventurer; this was man- 
ifest especially in the exaggeration of the numbers of the enemy 
they met and whom they almost invariably vanquished; the chron- 
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cles of Cortez never acknowledged a great defeat but in one in- 
stance, and that was on the occasion of /a noche triste (the Night of 
Sorrow), the retreat from Tenochtitlan, when the baggage had 
to be abandoned. This was necessary to account for the loss of 
treasure, the fifth part of which belonged to the king, and who 
would have demanded an exact distribution. From Tlascala, a 
territory seventy by forty miles wide, the bureau of chroniclers 
constructed a country with a population of 500,000, a number 
ten times larger than the limits could support, and this falsehood 
gave them warrant for reporting an army of 140,000 auxillaries 
from Tlascala. In the attack on Mexico this force was joined 
by 35,000 Tezcucans, which added to the Spanish cavalry, artil- 
lery and infantry, laid siege to a collection of mud huts similar 
in appearance to the adobe villages of the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico. In a single charge made by this formidable host of 
allies, twelve thousand Aztecs were slaughtered, yet this was 
but a single episode of the campaign; in every engagement 
thousands of Aztecs were slain, until the aggregate reached a 
number which was more than the entire population of the tribes 
of Aztecs, Tezcucans and Tlascalans combined, Nor are the 
exaggerations of numbers the only improbable things to be con- 
sidered in the chronicles of Cortez; the cluster of adobe huts 
at the base of the ancient pyramid of Cholula is described by 
Cortez himself as “a rich and opulent city” of 40,000 houses, 
with 500 “mosques” similar in appearance to Mohammedan 
places of worship. Bernal Diaz, more moderate in this instance, 
estimates the number of “mosques” at 100. Of Tlascala, Cortez 
reports that a stone wall nine feet in height and twenty feet thick 
enclosed that territory; not a vestige of such wall can be found 
there now, because it never existed. Of the “empire” of Tez- 
cuco, Fernando de Alva says that it was the seat of learning for 
all the nations; that its sovereign was the patron of fine arts and 
his palaces were as magnificent as the imagination could con- 
ceive, The ancient works on the little mountain Tezcocingo, five 
miles distant from modern Tezcuco, were drafted into the service 
of the historian and made to serve as the summer residence of 
the modern Tezcuco chief; and Gomarra, Clavigero, Boturini 
and modern Spanish authors cite these ruins as relics of the 
magnificence of Tezcuco at the time of the conquest. This in- 
cludes the appropriation of the five hundred steps cut in hard 
porphyry leading to the summit of Tezcocingo—a task which 
Indians are no more capable of executing than to build a modern 
opera-house. As to Tenochtitlan itself (the city of Montezuma) 
the English language is inadequate to express the description 
given in high: sounding Castilian ; the gates were of jasper and 
the palaces of hewn stone with pillars of marble. 


It is difficult in this age of rapid transit and instantaneous 
communication of thought to realize the condition of Cortez 
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and his followers and how successfully they managed to make 
the world as well as their sovereign believe their marvellous 
stories. They were the pioneers of an unknown continent, abso- 
lute masters of the country they had overrun and their really 
wonderful military successes gave them warrant for the most gi- 
gantic exaggerations. Cortez wrote his dispatches to the em- 
peror confident that he had no one to contradict him and the 
trophies he exhibited gave color to his fabrications. There were 
in his time ruins overgrown by rank tropical vegetation and from 
these he excavated sculptured slabs and statuary and-sent these 
to Spain as relics of the people he had vanquished. There was 
gold in the country which the natives could gather from the 
sands in the most primitive fashion and a portion of this found 
its way to Madrid to inflame the avarice of the Spaniards ; there 
were inexhaustible veins of silver, but the process of reducing the 
ore was of course not understood by savages and although the 
chroniclers spoke of the gorgeous images and plates of silver in 
the idolatrous temples, yet from the simple cause that silver was 
never reduced by the Aztecs there was no silver bullion sent to 
Spain except that which came from the smelting of the Span- 
iards or a few straggling specimens of native silver which an 
Aztec might have picked up and preserved with the same care 
that he would preserve the glittering pyrites of iron. 

The picture-writing of the Aztecs was invented as a necessity 
to make the civilization of the conquered people conform to the 
exaggerations of the victors ; the Aztecs no doubt, like all other 
barbarians, had a rude system of symbols to convey ideas of 
battles, ambuscades, incidents of the chase, and these were painted 
on bark or skins in the same manner that a Pottowatamie Indian 
of this latitude would attempt to convey thought. From such 
as this, however, the Spaniards manufactured an elaborate system 
of hieroglyphics and pretended to read from these inventions a 
history of the Aztecs reaching back to the early centuries before 
Christ. Lord Kingsborough, with the strange infatuation of an 
educated but superstitious European, consecrated his time and 
fortune to bring before the world these monkish inventions in an 
attractive form. The myth of Montezuma’s “empire” rested solely 
on these picture-writings, and the value of the whole can be esti- 
mated when it is known that the legends relate an incredible story 
pointing unmistakably to the preaching of St. Thomas in Ana- 
huac; through all of them there is a continuous vein of special 
pleading in favor of the Jewish origin of the Aztecs. The pic- 
tures themselves give evidence of their parentage; the ancient 
sculpture taken from the ruins is distinctive, like that of India or 
Assyria; the picture writings are drawn with a “fine Italian 
hand,” representing in many unguarded instances Spanish and 
Italian faces, thus Letraying the fact that a European artist un- 
consciously and naturally drew the likeness of that with which 
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he was closest associated. The relations of the Spaniards in all 
that pertains to Mexico are nearly all of the marvelous character, 
not excepting that of the apparition at Guadaloupe, which, in the 
days of the later Diaz, is not deemed essential even by the 
church to believe. Is it not high time then that archzologists 
and historians should discard other stories equally as absurd ? 


With Spanish authorities as guides it is difficult to fix the date 
of Aztec occupation of the valley; each has his own date and 
none agree. Clavigero says the Aztecs came to Chapultepec in 
1248. Now Chapultepec is but a few miles from the lake and 
less than two miles from the site of Tenochtitlan ; yet in the an- 
nals of the Aztec peregrination, Padre Duran gravely takes ac- 
count ofthe seventy odd years passed within less than half a 
day’s journey from the /aguua and compares the wanderings of 
the Aztecs to those of the Jews in the wilderness. On such 
slender threads hang the foundation of Spanish history in Mex- 
ico and the school of archeology based on such chronicles. 
Aztec traditions are to be relied upon with the same degree of 
suspicion that attaches to the tales of all uncivilized peoples and 
their claims for culture are to be judged by their works. The 
seeker after Aztec relics in the City of Mexico at the present day 
will find a barren field; there are no remains of the fabled Teno- 
chtitlan ; not a vestige of the great palace of the “emperor”; not 
a broken or perfect column; not a brick or stone from his man- 
sion; not a foundation wall of a temple, because adobe huts are 
built without foundations ; the first row of unburned brick being 
laid on-top of the ground and frequently without having the 
ground previously leveled; of the great canals he will find 
enough to prove beyond a doubt that they were but narrow 
ditches traversing a marsh. There are however in the National 
Museum of Antiquities objects which will attract the attention of 
an observer, of more than ordinary interest and these will be con- 
sidered in connection with the claims made as to their Aztec 
origin. 

The Sun Stone or Calendar is said to have been discovered in 
an excavation near the site of the present cathedral and has oc- 
cupied a place in the cathedral wall with its surface exposed to 
view ; it has been made by the chroniclers to serve as a calendar 
for the division of time according to the Aztec chronology and 
its emblems interpreted to mean the weeks, months and days of 
the Aztec year. A cycle is also happily introduced. There is 
however a wretched discrepancy between the symbols represent- 
ed on the stone and the picture-writings supposed to correspond 
to the same ideas. This might have been avoided had the inven- 
tors of the pictures taken a little more time and used more dis- 
cretion. The monument is in an unfinished condition, as it is 
still in the embrace of a block of trachyte, with uneven diameter 
and rough corners. The so-called Sacrificial Stone presents the 
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best evidences of its own antiquity and at the same time bears on 
its surface a constant, silent, but appealing protest against the 
claims of Aztec workmanship. This object is a cylinder of tra- 
chyte twenty-seven feet in circumference and about thirty-three 
inches in height; the under surface is plain; the upper surface 
and circumference are covered with figuresin relief. In the cen- 
ter of the upper surface is a circular cavity a few inches in depth 
which communicates with a channel that terminates at the cir- 
cumference, The sculpture is a better specimen of art than any 
other work in the museum with perhaps two exceptions. It will 
be conceded that this monument was in use at and previous to 
the time of the conquest and was actually employed as a stone 
on which victims were slaughtered by the Aztecs. It was found 
in the vicinity of a ¢eoca//i or mound of worship by the conquer- 
ors and the Aztecs themselves acknowledged to the Spaniards, 
the use to which it had been applied. The prisoner was 
stretched prone to the surface, the life-blood was made to flow 
into the cavity and from thence through the channel to the cir- 
cumference, The most ordinary observer will not fail to notice 
the inconsistency between the finely wrought, though grotesque 
figures in relief on the surface and the rude channel which makes 
its way through the sculptured portion, destroying that part of 
the surface and the design of the workitself; the channel is con- 
tinued to the periphery and for a few inches is a rough gash, ob- 
literating a part of the figures on the circumference that assist in 
forming a procession. It is as ifa band of Sioux Indians had 
obtained possession of a European work of art and utilized it in 
their way as an instrument of torture. The place where the 
central cavity is now, was once perhaps where the sun was repre- 
sented in a conventional manner. 


This stone was used by the Aztecs as a convenient thing on 
which to kill their prisoners of war or on which to sacrifice vic- 
tims to their idols, and, as is evident, paid. little regard to the 
sculptured designs which had been wrought out through the 
patience and skill of the people who had preceded them, It is 
very probable that these great works of antiquity—the Sun and 
so-called Sacrificial Stones—were transported from Chapultepec 
or Teotihuacan, where there are evidences of ancient occupation, 
to the Aztec village on the marshes of Lake Tezcuco, and there 
made to serve in the rites of Aztec idolatry; it is also probable 
that they had not been long in Tenochtitlan at the time of the 
Spanish invasion. The most enthusiastic advocates of Aztec 
claims to art and civilization admit the antiquity of the pyramids 
of Teotihuacan and the monuments that have been discovered in 
that locality ; the City of the Gods was in ruins when the battle 
of Otumba was fought, a few days after the retreat of Cortez from 
Mexico. The bureau of false chroniclers inadvertently told this 
truth in a description of the battle. Now the monuments of 
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Teotihuacan bear the same emblems that are inscribed on the Sun 
and Sacrificial Stone, as well as the sculptured slab of Tezcuco; 
it is also true that all the well identified objects of Aztec manu- 
facture are atrocious caricatures, especially those representing the 
human figure. They are no worse in that respect than the baked 
figures of clay made by the Zunis and Moquis of Arizona and 
New Mexico, and are no better, which is the only comparison 
justifiable in the examination of such crude and childish efforts. 
The terra cotta heads of Teotihuacan display ingenuity if not 
true art in depicting the various characteristics of the human 
face ; in representing the passions, and, strange as it may seem, 
heads with Roman and Grecian features, indicating either a high 
ideal of humanity or that the makers had encountered some of 
the best representatives of the race. 

The “empire” of Montezuma was the intellectual creation of 
the literary and historical bureau appointed by Cortez—it was 
elaborated and embellished by Prescott and believed in now 
mainly because it is a pleasant delusion. The Aztecs were a 
tribe of barbarians squatted in a marsh; the very emblem that 
is said to have been blazoned on the banner of the Indians—an 
eagle perched on a cactus with a serpent in its talons—is a glar- 
ing inconsistency applied to a people claiming the serpent as one 
of their deities! 


A further examination of the subject will include observations 
as to the antiquity and origin of the Mexican monuments, and 
will be the topic of my next paper. 

Ottumwa, Iowa. S. B. Evans. 





THE PRESERVATION OF MONUMENTS. 


Editorial. 


THE PRESERVATION OF MONUMENTS. 


At the last meeting of the American Association, held in New 
York, a committee was appointed to devise some scheme by 
which the prehistoric monuments of this country might be pre- 
served. The committee consisted of the following named gen- 
tlemen: Rev. S. D. Peet, editor of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
Prof. E. T. Cox, formerly geologist of the State of Indiana, and 
E. P. Vining, of Chicago. It is very desirable that measures 
should be taken immediately to preserve the monuments from 
further destruction, as they are rapidly disappearing. One effort 
has already proved successful. We refer to the effort to pre- 
serve the great serpent mound in Adams County, Ohio. This 
is now the property of the Peabody Museum, having been pur- 
chased by a private fund. For the inception of this effort, credit 
should be given to Miss Alice Fletcher, who fortunately called 
the attention of certain ladies at Newport, and afterwards put the 
matter in the hands of Prof, Putnam, of Cambridge. The success 
of this effort is an encouragement to others. It is said that 
another of the earth-works of Ohio is for sale, and that efforts 
are being made to purchase it. We refer to Ft. Ancient. This 
is very desirable and we hope it may be accomplished. We doubt, 
however, whether private funds and efforts of private individuals, 
or even of local societies are sufficient to accomplish the object 
desired. It would seem as if come more general plan should be 
adopted, In Europe the monuments have become objects of 
legislation. An act of parliament has already secured protection 
for several of the monuments of Great Britain. It is said that 
several of the most notable prehistoric monuments of France 
are to be preserved, having been brought under the protection of 
government, the standing stones at Carnac being among them. 
The government of Norway and Sweden long ago passed decrees 
by which certain monuments in those countries should be pre- 
served. We think that the same effort should be made in this 
country, There are many facilities for so doing. In the first 
place, there is a large amount of United States territory in which 
many interesting monuments are found, and it wouldonly require 
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an act of Congress to immediately place them beyond the con- 
trol of private owners and beyond the reach of all despoilers. The 
cliff houses of Colorado and Arizona are in places where they can 
be protected. The old Pueblos are also on Indian lands, which are 
under the control of Congress. The monuments inthe Mississippi 
valley are not so easily brought under the control of the general 
government ; for the most of these state legislation may be nec- 
essary. It would seem easy to secure such legislation if the 
ball were set rolling. There are many mounds in public prop- 
erty, and it would require only a simple act of legislature, with- 
out any outlay to preserve these where the mounds are upon 
publicgrounds. The grounds of state asylums, state universities, 
soldiers’ homes, and states’ prisons come directly under the con- 
trol of the legislature. But there are other public grounds be- 
sides these, grounds which are exempt from taxation, such as 
village cemeteries, city parks, college grounds, and fair grounds, 
over which legislature might easily assume control. In Wiscon- 
sin some of the most interesting groups of the state are on public 
property. This is also the casein Ohio. The works at Marietta 
are in a cemetery, and those at Newark are in a fair ground. 
There are other works which might be easily secured, as the 
very fact that they are monuments would hinder them from being 
useful for any other purpose. The great mound at Cahokia is 
large enough to have a field upon the summit and to be culti- 
vated; but the most of the pyramid mounds are useless as pri- 
vate property. A small outlay might secure these from their 
owners. We suggest to our readers that they give attention to 
this subject, and that they furnish information as to the different 
classes of works referred to. It would seem as if this movement 
was important, and it is probable that some plan will be devised 
by which it will come to a successful issue. Will our readers 
please let us know as to the mounds which are situated upon 
public property? 





THE OHIO CENTENNIAL. 


The centennial of the organization of the old Northwest Ter-, 
ritory is to be celebrated during this year. Already has the 
first gathering taken place, namely at Marietta. The Ohio His- 
torical and Archzological Society instituted this, and the cele- 
bration was in part under their auspices. There were present a 
number of celebrities ; the exercises are said to have been very in- 
teresting. Addresses were made by Gov. Foraker, Judge Hoar, 
President Hayes and others. It was a very sensible celebration. 
No attempt at show or sensation, no parade of military or blare 
of trumpets, but interesting and valuable addresses and much of 
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historical information. Marietta is an old historic town and the 
seat of a college, the home of a cultivated people. The pre- 
historic works do not seem to have come into the account 
in this celebration and yet the pre-historic works at Mari- 
etta are very interesting. The next celebration will be at Co- 
lumbus during the month of July. We hope that some address 
will be given in which the pre-historic monuments shall be men- 
tioned. Five states have been hewn out of the old Northwest 
Territory—Ohno, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. Every 
one of them bears an Indian name. The tribes of Indians have 
been removed. We are now occupying the territory which once 
belonged to them. They deserve at least a mention during this 
celebration. On this territory there are works which belong 
to a people which preceded any of the known tribes of Indians, 
May it not be that one result of this celebration should be that 
these monuments are preserved from further destruction? We 
can transmit a gift to the future generations for which they will 
be grateful. Is not this a practical object? and shall it not be 
made prominent? We commend the subject to the attention of 
the archeological society of Ohio and to the gentlemen who 
may be in attendance in Columbus. 





STONE MOUNDS AND STONE GRAVES. 


The preservation of monuments suggests a thought about the 
stone mounds, stone walls, and other works in stone. These 
are much more liable to be taken down, and made useful in 
buildings, than are the earth-warks, FElence the importance of 
having a record of them. Stone mounds are of three kinds. 
Those which are composed wholly of stone, those which have 
stone chambers in them, and those which contain stone graves. 
Beside these are stone walls, stone graves, and stone circles, all 
of which are important in making up the archzological map. 
We ask our readers to give us information in regard to every 
structure of this kind. The following notes will show what 
kinds of structures there are: 


StTonE Mounps 1n RAtts County, Mo.—George L. Hardy 
writes to Zhe Smithsonian for 1881 in reference to the mounds 
in Ralls county, and says: ‘The mounds are invariably found 
within a mile from a stream, either on the bottoms or on the 
bluffs bordering the streams. They are composed wholly of 
earth, wholly of stone, or the two combined. Where stones 
were used the plan seems to have been to first to pave with flat 
stones for a natural foundation. To place the body on the 
stone and to have covered it with one or more, so that it is al- 
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ways found in a crushed condition. The remains found in 
mounds made of stone were generally much more decayed than 
those found in earth mounds. In one case a dry wall made up 
one foot and a half high and covered with a large flat stone on 
which other stones were thrown indiscriminately. In another 
case the bedstone was formed into a shallow through, and flat 
stones covered the trough. On removing the flat stones, there 
was found a bed of charcoal several inches thick, animal and 
vegetable matter charred, showing cremation. Wilson’s Knob 
is a crest about a hundred and twenty feet long. This was 
covered with stone to the depth of twenty to thirty feet, the pile 
being about twenty feet wide. This was found to have been 
originally a row of burial places, nine in number, circular in 
form, each from eight to nine feet in diameter (inner measure) 
contiguous to each other. The remains of the walls still stand 
to the height of twenty inches. Judging from the appearances 
it would seem that each had been of a conical or dome-like form. 
They were composed wholly of stone and the remains found in 
them were almost wholly decomposed. 


Mounds IN THE Missourr VALLEy.—Mr. A. L. Brace 
wrote to the Young Mineralogist in 1884 concerning mounds 
in Andrew county, Mo. The peculiarity of these mounds was, 
they were covered with flat limestone, probably with the object 
of preventing wild beasts from penetrating them. The interior 
contained bones burned to a char and weighted down with 
heavy stones. The following are the relics: Shell beads, 
green stone implements, clay pipes, pottery, axes with grooves, 
wedges ten inches long, double bitted curved bark-peeler, [will 
any one tell us what kind of a relic that is?] ftint flakes for 
removing dirt—from five to fifteen inches long, stone hammers 
with grooves, round balls for games, ceremonial stones, flint 
perforators, flint spear-heads, blunt arrow-heads, and a mill 
holding a pailfull, with its pulverizer, weighing thirty pounds. 
Has any one found such a mill as that described? 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The next volume of the “Proceedings of the Davenport Academy” will 
contain the following archzologicalitems: “An Ancient Minein Arkansas,” 
by W. A. Chapman, 4 pp. “Mound Exploration at Toolesboro, Louisa 
county, Iowa,” by Messrs. Lynch, Fulton, Harrison and Preston; 6 pp. 
“Ancient Greoved Rock,” by W. A. Chapman; 2 pp.; one cut. “Mound 
Explorations in Northwestern Iowa,” by Prof. F. Starr. 


Hervas, THE Linauist.—America has the honor of having raised up one 
of the most eminent linguists in the world. Hervas lived from 1735 to 1809 
He was a Spaniard by birth and a Jesuit by profession. While working asa 
missionary among the Polyglott tribes of America, his attention was - 
drawn to systematic study of languages. After his return, he lived chiefly 
at Rome in the midst of the numerous Jesuit missionaries who had been 
recalled from all parts of the world, and who, by their communications on 
the dialects of the tribes among whom they had been laboring, assisted 
him greatly in his researches. He -was followed by Adelung, who pub- 
lished his work called Mithridates. The empress Kathrine of Russia as- 
sisted in the work and the imperial dictionary appeared in 1787. It con- 
tains 279 languages, 171 for Asia, 55 for Europe, 30 for Africa and 23 for 
America. This was before the study of Sanskrit. The history of whatmay 
be called European Sanskrit philology dates from the foundation of the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta, in 1784. It was through the labors of Sir Will- 
iam Jones, Casey, Wilkins, Foster, Colebrook and other members of that 
illustrious society that the Brahmans became first accessible to European 
scholars; and it would be difficult to say which of the two, the language or 
the literature, excited the deepest and most lasting interest. 


CrrcuLar ON PaLeouiruics.—The Smithsonian Institution has issued a 
circular inquiring about paleolithics in America. There is a mention in 
this circular of the article in THz American ANTIQUARIAN by A. F. Berlin, 
describing the paleolithics in Pennsylvania; also of Dr. C. C. Abbott’s find 
in New Jersey and Miss F. Babbitt’s finds in Minnesota. We hope that 
as a result of this circular that all who have paleolithic relics in their cabi- 
nets, will furnish information to the Smithsonian or THe ANTIQUARIAN. 


Ursa Masor.—In the proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology 
for March, 1887, there is an interesting article on “Euphratean names of the 
constellation Ursa Major,” by RobertBrown, Jr., F.S. A. The constellation 
of the Great Bear forms the chief of the northern signs as Orion does the 
southern signs. There is a remarkable correspondence between the two. 
The number seven is conspicuous in each. The title “confronter” is applied 
to the star combination untouched by ocean. Prof. Sayce suggests that the 
number seven in the arrangement of four and three in the twosigns of Orion 
and the Dipper is remarkable. Other remarkable groups of seven arranged 
by fours and threes are seen in the heavens. The Little Dipper or Ursa 
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Minor has the same as Ursa Major or Orion. It issupposed that these signs 
were originally located by the Aryans. Proctor thinks that Ursa Minor 
formed a wing ofthe Dragon. He sees in the skies a picture of the Winged 
Dragon which was familiar to the ancients, and substitutes the Dragon for 
the Great Serpent of later times. 


Moruer-riGut.—The change from mother-right to father-right which 
Mr. Boaz observed when passing from the northern tribes to the southern, 
—or from the Eskimos to the Thlinkits—has been observed by others. 
The Dakota’s held to father-right, and scarcely any clan or tribe among 
them held to mother-right. The Algonquins on the other hand every- 
where held to mother-right, and never changed to father-right There isa 
mystery about this subject in the case of the tribes referred to. Lineage and 
descent may have had something to do with it. The Eskimos belong to 
a different stock from the Thlinkits. The Algonquins were ethnically dif- 
ferent from the Dakotas. The question is as to the transition from mother- 
right to father-right. Arethere other tribes in Americain which this transi- 
tion has been discovered? Is it inevitable that in the progress of society 
matriarchy should change to patriarchy? In the east, especially in Scrip- 
ture lands, the patriarchal system was the normal condition. There is no 
record in history of the mother-right having prevailed there. It would be 
interesting to find out at what stage in the progress of development the 
change took place. 

Tue Home or tHE Aryans.—After the discussion over the original home 
of the Aryan race, in which Lazarus Geiger, has placed it in Germany, 
Penka in Scandinavia, Poesche in southwestern Germany, Lomaschek in 
eastern Europe, Prof. Max Mueller comes out with a book claiming that his 
first position was right. The home of the Indo-Germanic nations was 
somewhere in the interior of Asia and probably in the vicinity of the upper 
course of the Oxus, whence at a remote period of antiquity the Indic and 
Iranian peoples migrated southeastward, toward Hindostan and Persia, 
and the Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Teutonic, and Siavic northwestward, spread- 
ing over Europe. 

Mr. Ap. F. BANDEvIEr of the Hemenway Southwestern Archzeological Ex- 
pedition, to whom it assigned the documentary historical research, and 
who last year copied in Mexico very valuable documents of which a large 
number were completely unknown, is now at work at Santa Fe, N. M., on 
the Archives, by courtesy so called. 


—————(———_ 


EUROPEAN ARCH.ZOLOGY. 
M. Krasnorr has made some interesting discoveries in Turkestan among 
phe rock inscriptions; the men are always on horseback, with bows, arrows: 
long pikes from which stream flags, and with curved swords. They are 
dressed like the present Khalat of the Mongols and Turks. The scenes re- 
late to the chase; and among the animals shown is one very large one with 
a big hairy tail and tusks like those of the mammoth. 


A RUNIC sTONE found at Haggerstalund, Sweden, bore an inscription to the 
memory of two men who died in Greece. It is especially important from 
the mention of that country. 
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A Gavtic cemetery has lately been discovered in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, Paris, containing fifty-two tombs, with skeletons—men, women and 
children. Only a few of the skeletons were male. Swords, lances, shields 
and implements of bronze and iron were also found. 


Dr. Fiorcuvtz has lately investigated two prehistoric German sacrificial 
stones, one near Staden under Nidda, and the other on the great Felberg in 
Taunus. 


In a turf-moor near Calbe, some five feet below the surface, were found a 
number of old bones and bone-harpoons, artificially sharpened, pointed and 
polished. The weapons were similar to those used to-day by natives of a 
low type of civilization. 

Dr. Panis lately explored a number of tombs at Luxei (Haute-Saone), 
finding only three in which skeletons still remained intact. One of the 
skulls had been trephined in the right portion of the frontal bone, and the 
operation seemed to have been done by scraping with a curved instru- 
ment. A stop was put to the work of the learned antiquary on the pretext 
that he was giving offense to the religious sentiment of the community. 


Late Iravtan Discovertes.—Excavations In Bologna near the Church of 
8. Apollinaris brought to light a number of remains, first of Christain 
tombs, then of a Roman era, and below all, objects of a very great antiquity, 
with indications of extremely ancient habitations. 

In Orvieto excavations in the Valsenian necropolis have resulted in the 
discovery of many Etruscan inscriptions. 

At Rome in the ancient necropolis of the Esquiline three new tombs be- 
neath a virgin soil covered with shapeless masses of tufa containing bronze 
rings and fibulae and a few vases of a Latian type. 

In Curtia new Oscan incription. 

In Pompeii a number of surgical instruments, including uterine specula, 

At Brindisi a female statue inscribed Mercellia Festa. 

At Syracuse a small rectangular edifice adorned with columns, supposed 
to be the remains of the santuary of the nymph Ciane,spoken of by Diodu- 
rus Siculus, 

At Buffalora a number of autique amulets presenting the emblems of 
many divinities. 


Late GERMAN Discoveries.—At Nimlau, near Olmutz, on the occasion of 
draining a lake have been found the remains of Lacustrian Pile-dwellers at 
a depth of 50 cm., surrounded by a system of oak log fortifications running 
from southwest to northeast tied together with withes. 

A Jadeite axe has lately been found in Mahren, a locality where nothing 
similar had ever been discovered. It is small and flat and sharpened, is 56 
mm. long, 28 mm. broad and 9.5 mm. thick; weighs 22,113 ¢. The upper 
surface is finely polished and unevenly colored. 

In the Steiermark valleys many valuable archeological finds have been 
made and it is considered to represent an almost undeveloped field, rich for 
the future explorer. 

Explorations have been made at Burgstall near Oedenberg in five tumuli, 
resulting in the finding of many interesting objects supposed to relate back 
to the earliest prehistoric inhabitants. 
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M. Bonnemenr™ read before the Parisian Society of Anthropology, on April 
21, 1887, a paper on “Serpent Stones,” in which he referred to Anguinum 
Ovum carried by the Druids as a mark of their high office. He stated that 
the supersticion as to these stones and their value was still extant among 
the modern Bretons. He stated one peasant had given an acre of good land 
and another a fine pair of oxen for one or two of these wonderful stones. 


M. Emits Rivers has lately discovered at Chaville, France, a large quan- 
tity of cut flints worked by the hand of prehistoric man. So numerous are 
these remains that in one day he obtained over 300 specimens, good and 
bad, broken and whole. No human or animal bones were found at this pre- 
historic workshop. 


Do.tMeEns In SoutHERN Russ1a.—Mr. Felitzin has recently been exploring 
the dolmens in the Tcherkess country with interesting results. They are 
generally of a uniform construction—a flat slab supported on four upright 
stones, presenting the effect of a large table. Two of the sides are long, and 
the other two short. Beneath them have been found spiral bronze rings, 
arrowheads of flint and bronze, bronze heads, cowries, red ochre, etc. The 
age is generally considered very remote. M. Felitzin lately reported in de- 
tail his explorations to the Archeological Society of Moscow. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
Pre-History of the North, Based on Contemporary Memorials. By J. J. A. 


Worsaae. Translated, etc., by H. F. Moreland Simpson, M. A., London. 
Trubner & Co., Ludgate Hill. 1886. 


This is a very suggestive book. It gives the sub-divisions of the stone 
age, bronze age, iron age, and brings down the history of the north, from 
the earliest period, 3000 B. C., to the Viking times, 1000 A.D. The author 
does not claim extreme antiquity, but thinks that Europe did not receive 
its first population, before the human race had spread extensively else- 
where. The stone and bronze age prevailed in India, China, Assyria and 
Egypt or Scandinavia. The same strata of ancient culture may be recog- 
nized in Japan, the South Sea Islands and America. But the author thinks 
that they spread from India, east and north. The Kitchen middens of Den-. 
mark contains the earliest tokens of the presence of man. Not a trace of 
the paleolithic age or the stone age called the “Mammoth or Reindeer Pe- 
riod” has yet been revealed. Rude stone objects identically similar are 
found in the shell heaps of America, Japan,and cave and coast finds of south 
Europe, but not the least trace of a fuller development or change in orna- 
mental objects. One thing is noticeable, so vast a quantity of useful and 
unused implements, weapons and relics found in the refuse heaps, 
mingled with charcoal, animal bones and potsherds, would indicate either 
the burial of their implements with their dead, the burning of their bodies, 
or the offerings of these implements to their Gods. The arctic group in the 
European stone age was introduced by Laps and Finns, but may have been 
later than the Kitchen middens. It was separated by glacier covered fields 
and impenetrable forests, The stone graves introduced the later stone age. 
These can not compare in size and decoration with many of the monu- 
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ments of western Europe. The implements and relics found in them were 
not of so high a type, but they may have been introduced from the south of 
Europe. A sharp contrast is seen between the earlier and later stone age. 
The examination and comparison of the unburnt bodies laid in the stone 
graves have as yet failed to show the particular race to which we should 
ascribe these structures. The stone graves are very numerous in Scandina- 
via. They were followed by or mingled with barrows and giant chambers, 
which are to be distinguished from the stone graves, as these latter have 
loose lids of fiat slabs, but the chambers have long passageways for their 
entries. The giant chambers, made of colossal stone, always flat on the in- 
ner surface, with long entrances of stone settings, have been observed in 
the southern parts of Scandinavia and in Denmark. They resemble those 
found in Brittany and Ireland, but they are supposed to be allied to the 
bronze age. Under the pressure of heavy superincumbent weight of the 
barrow, they have survived the lapse of years. Some of these are filled 
with bones, as if there had been a bone burial. They are packed from floor 
to roof and show an extensive population. There are nests and rows and 
circles of flint and ground stone relics in Scandinavia as in America. The 
supposition is that these were offerings. Cup-shaped depresssions and rep- 
resentations of “footprints” are also found there as well as here, also animal 
carvings, amulets, and rondelles from trepanned skulls, showing that the 
same superstition prevailed there as here. Curved, crescent-shaped knives 
fixed with their ends down, in circles of various size, found in meadows, 
pieces of amber in pots placed in bogs, as well as deposits of stone axes laid 
in sand, indicate that aboriginal commerce and relics and treasure-troves 
were common. The bronze age is divided into the earlier and the later. 


This does not interest the American student as much as the stone age, and , 


yet the author’s remarks on the use of metal, and especially that of copper, 
are very suggestive. There was a copper age in this country, but not in 
Scandinavia. The copper age preceded the bronze age in Switzerland and 
Central Europe, but did not reach the north. Prof. Worsaae maintains that 
the form and ornamentation of the bronze relics was imitated in amber and 
ivory before the bronze itself became common. He accounts for the simi- 
larity of form in relics, both during the bronze and stone age, to borrowed 
ideas, the result of intercourse among the races, and not to evolution or 
natural development. The book is very instructive and will be sought for 
by American readers. ~ 


Fossil Men and their Modern Representatives. J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F. R.&., 
F.G.S. Dawson Brothers, Publishers, Montreal. 


We are happy to call attention to this book, even if itis seven years since 
it was first published. The modern representative of fossil man chiefly 
spoken of, is the village of Hochalega, near Montreal. ‘This village was 
described by Cartier in 1535. It disappeared, but was re-discovered in the 
process of extending the city of Montreal westward. This is the strange 
part of the story. “Ina century or less its site is covered with a dense and 
tall yonng forest. This is cleared and again becomes cultivated fields show- 
ing no trace of former occupation. In three centuries the remains, when 
disinterred, are veritable fossils; everything perishable, even hair and the 
animal matter of bones have disappeared—nothing remains but stone and 
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pottery, and charcoal, and the mineral matter of bones, which underground 
might remain for a hundred centuries as for one” There were some inter- 
esting objects exhumed from the site. First the pottery. This was orna- 
mented with different patterns, which the author designates as follows: a, 
basket; b, net; c, corn ear. Some of the pieces of pottery have handles in 
the shape of human heads, on the inside of the vessel, and-the explanation 
given by the author is, that this was in order to protect the cord or bark 
rope, by which the vessel was suspended from the fire outside, and so pre- 
vent the vessel from falling with its contents into the fire; a very reason- 
able explanation. Earthen pipes were found; these resemble the pipes 
which have been exhumed in western New York, and they may have been 
received from the Iroquois who inhabited New York. The typical Mound- 
builder’s pipe does not seem to have been exhumed at Hochalega. The 
figure of an owl’s head, remarkable like those found in the ruins of Troy. 
occur on many Huron pipes. This introduces the subject of the similarity 
of ornaments. The geographical distribution of pipes of different patterns 
wouldbe an interesting study. Sir William Dawson discusses the question 
whether paleolithic man was ignorant of pottery? He mentions the vil- 
lage site at Soloutre, near Moustier, France. The great depths ofthe beds of 
debris and their stratafication and layers indicate a long term of residence, 
and it would seem that the remains of the mammoth and other extinct an- 
imals extend throughout the whole. Enormous numbers of wild horses 
were buried here. It is unknown whether they were driven over the face 
of the precipice by hunters or were slaughtered for food by the people. 
The dead were buried under hearths or fire-places, very much as the Green- 
landers and some of the tribes of Mound-builders buried their dead. Dr. 
Dawson says that the flint weapons are of the paleolithic type character- 
istic of the river gravels, while other implements and weapons are as well 
worked as those of the later stone age. This is not the only place where 
different horizons are found, though it is not often that the same deposits 
will connect ages which are ordinarily so widely separated and fuse them 
into one. The doubtful part of Dr. Dawson’s book is that chapter in which 
he speaks of the “Migration of the Races” Algonquins, Alleghans, Toltecans, 
etc. It would have been better to have given authority for the assertion 
that the Algonquins in their migration entered America from the Equato- 
rial Atlantic and passed north. The common opinion is that they came 
from Behring’s Straits, though Charles G. Leland maintains that the Abi- 
nakis and Micmacs derived their traditions from the north of Europe and 
hence that the Algonquins may have come from that region. What author- 
ity is there for saying “that the Hochalegans were the last survivors ofa 
race which was declining, and that was wedged in between the Iroquois 
and the Algonquins and ancient Alleghans? The “resemblance of the old 
Alleghans to the Toltecans or primitive Mexicans” is imaginary. The eye 
is deceiving when it undertakes to trace race resemblances on pipes, pot- 
tery, vases and monuments. We could prove almost any nationality in 
this way. The communistic style of living is spoken of, and we conclude 
that the Hochalegans were like the Iroquois in this respect. Whether all 
native tribes erected their houses in this way is a question, It is well for 
the archeologist to take up a book like this occasionally and go over the 
points, for the variety of thought and opinion expressed in it will be an ad- 
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vantage, even if one does not accept the positions. Dr. Dawson has a broad 
scholarship, and always lifts the reader to a higher outlook and a more compre- 
hensive view, and yet is sufficiently accurate in the details to be regarded, 
in the main, as reliable authority, though archeology is not his special de- 
partment. 


Ohio Archxological and Historical Quarterly. Vol. I, No. 3, December, 1887. 


The March number of this quarterly has not yet come to hand. The 
December number was the last one we have received. The society has a 
work to do in arranging for the centennial celebration of the settlement of 
the northwest territory. We shall hope to receive during the coming year 
some valuable papers which may be secured in connection with the celebra- 
tion. The December number contains three articles on prehistoric arche- 
ology, as follows: Pre-Glactal Man in Ohio, G. F. Wright; Ft. Hill, H. W. 
Overman; Ancient Work near Oxford, R. W. McFarland; Bibliography of 
the Works of Ohio, by Mrs. Cyrus Thomas. 


American Journal of Archxology and a History of the Fine Arts. Vol. III, Nos, 
3and 4. July to December, 1887. 


This magazine is more than three months behind time, though it is a 
double number. Among the contents we notice especially the follow- 
ing articles: The Egyptian Origin of the Ionie Capital, by W. A. Good- 
year; Greek Inscriptions, by A. C. Merriam; A Silver Patera, from Korea 
Notes, by Allan Marquand; Notes on Oriental Antiquities, by William 
Hayes Ward, D. D.; Antiquities of Southern Phrygia, by W. M. Ramsey ; 
The Old Fort Earth-works of Greenup County, Kentucky, by T. H. Lewis; 
Correspondence by A. L. Frothingham, Jr. These with the archzologi- 
cal news and summary of periodicals constitute a massive pamphlet of 287 
pages; the whole volume 531 pages. Price $5.00. For classic archzology 
nothing can be better than this journal The editors are well up in their 
departments and the contributors are all gentlemen of the finest scholar- 
ship. 


Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Science at Philadelphia. Part III. De- 
cember, 1887. Editor, Edward J. Nolan, M. D., Pennsylvania. 


This number contains an article on the post cretaceous deposits, by Prof. 
A. Heilprin. He speaks of the “faunal brake,” between the post tertiary 
and the upper member of the tertiary series, the pliocene. Here as has 
frequently been claimed, we have the first evidences of the man, associated 
with the remains of a remarkable series of large edentate animals, mega- 
therium, milodon, megalonyx, glyptodon, foreign to the earlier faunas. 
He says “positive proof is still wanting, but it is practically certain that 
man existed during the close of the tertiary period.” Nothing can be more 
illogical than this assumption. The “post pliocene,” which includes the 
“pleistocene,” the “glacial” and the “recent,” may well be separated from the 
tertiary. The value of the faunal element in geological chronology is how- 
ever in point. He does not reach results, but only suggests the thought that 
this fixes the position in time which the formations occupy throughout the 
entire world, the chronology in one country presumptively forming a basis 
for all. The Vaux collection is in the museum of this academy. The 
archeeological specimens in this collection number two thousand nine hun- 
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dred and forty. The Morton and Meigs collection of aboriginal crania is 
also in this museum, the most instructive of all ethnological collections in 
the United States. 


Transactions of the New York Academy of Science. Vol. VI. 1886-1887. Her- 
mann Fairchild, New York. 

This society entertained the American association at its last session most 
royally. New interest will be felt in the academy and its members on that 
account. The transactions contain an article on Jade and Jadite by Geo. 
F. Kunz, in which he describes the Jadite adz discovered in Oaxaca, Mex- 
ico, which was exhibited at the meeting of the association. The following 
are the specimens of Jade which Mr. Kunz seems to have had on exhibi- 
tion at the time of reading the paper: A green Jade wedge from New Zea- 
land; two Jade celts from the Guano islands; four Jade celts from New 
Zealand ; a nephrite from Silesia; carved jades from China, including a peb- 
ble hollowed out for a snuff bottle; a polished Jade from India; a series of 
imitations of Jades from Burmah; casts of the most famous Jade objects 
from the European museums. Mr. Kunz isan archeologist as well as min- 
eralogist, and his articles are always very instructive. Dr. N. L. Britton 
has an article on the geology of Staten Island, which contains some sugges- 
tive thoughts in reference to the glacial drift and the terminal moraine. 
Dr. D. G. Brinton is now professor in the university, and the probability is 
that ethnology and archeology will receive an impetus from him. 


The Geological and Natural History Survey of Minnesota—Fifteenth Annual Re- 
port. N.H. Winchell, State Geologist. St. Paul Pioneer-Press Company. 
1887. 

Bulletins Nos, 2, 3. 4, Geological and Natural History Survey of Minnesota. 
St. Paul Pioneer-Press Company. 1887. 

The report contains an interesting monograph on the Minnesota geo- 
graphical names derived from the Chippewa language by Rev. J. A. Gilfil- 
lan. This with the monograph prepared by Prof. Williamson on the names 
derived from the Dakota language make the list nearly complete. It is a 
most excellent thing to do, and we are glad that the Minnesota Geological 
Survey has had the wisdom to do it so thoroughly and so well. 


Journal of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History. Vol. X, No.4. Cincin- 

nati. January, 1888. 

We learn from this journal of the death of Walter A. Dunn, a gentleman 
who had contributed much information on the archeology of the region. 
Resolutions were passed by this society oye 1887, recommending and 
requesting the legislature to purchase the “old fort” or Ft. Ancient in War- 
ren County, a resolution which Zz ail means should be carried out. Mound 
Cloth and a mound near Circleville are spoken of in the January number. 
The museum contains some specimens which can not be found in any other 
collection. . Among the additions to the library are many archeological 
pamphlets. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Les Premiers Ages du Metal dans te sud-est de L’espagne par Henri et Louis 
Siret Ingenieurs. 
Mittheilungen Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. XAII. Band, IIT. 
and IV. Heft. 
The Nomads of the Sea. Notice of a coming book, by Dan’l M. Tredwell, re- 
viewing the Atlantic Theory. 
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Copies of Naturalist’s 


Leleure Hour, Hour, 32 pages, Please state in what 


Se ee ee ee Department of Science 
tion. If stamp is en- ia 

ou are s o 
closed, the subscriber’s y pecially in 
edition, on heavy paper, terested. 


is sent. 

















Medical Books, 















Largest Stock of Scientific Books in 
America. 














Largest Stock of Minerals in the 


World. 











ARCHAOLOGICAL BOOKS 
For Sale at the Office of the America Antiquarian. 
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ANTIQUARIAN PAPERS 


A series of papers by different authors, published in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, but 
pold as excerpts, in a volume with the headings and paging of the magazine unchanged. 


NO, L—THE MOUNDBUILDERS. Price 20 Cents each. 


Emblematic Mounds, by Dr. J. N. DeHart; illustrated, 16 pp. The Moundbuilders, a 
Description of Works near Muscatine, Iowa, by J. E, Stevenson; map and cut, 16 pp 
The Moundbuilders’ Works at Newark, Ohio, by Isaac Smucker; 10 pp. The Antiquities 
of the Missouri Bluffs, by 8S. V. Proudfit; 10 pp. The Probable Nationality of the Mound- 
builders, by D. G. Brinton; 10 pp. The Moundbuilders, a Classification of their different 
Works, by Rev. S. D. Peet, with cuts and maps; 16 pp. The Emblematic Mounds and the 
Totem System of the Indian Tribes, 16 pp. The Military or Signal System of the Emblem- 
atic Mounds, 16 pp. and cuts. The Ancient Villages of the Moundbuilders, 28 pp., cuts 
Village Habitations, 16 pp. and cuts. 





NO. IL ARCHZOLOGICAL RELICS. Price 10 Cents each. 


These papers are from 2 to 8 pp. each; those marked with a star have cuts representing 
the relics describ 

Sacrificial Mounds at Chillicothe, Illinois. Sacrificial Mounds in Ohio, C. L. Metz. 
Venetian Medal, J. D. Butler. Stone Tubes, 8. H. Binkley. Bone Idol, 8. L. Frey. War 
Paint, 8S. M. Shallenburger. Copper Relics, A. F. Berlin. Relics in Vermont, H. A. Cutting. 
Relics in Michigan, BelaB. Hubbard. Prehistoric Relics in Lowndes County, Mississippi, A. 
C. Love. Indian Villages in Kansas, A. L. Child. Sculptured Iron or Sculptured Face, A. L. 
Pease. Indian Graves in New York, Robert Howell. Mounds in Ohio, T. B. Case. Graves 


in Kentucky, M. A. Garrett. Curious Relic from Susquehanna, Rev. A. E. Blair. Relics 
in Oregon,* Harriot Buckingham. Lookout Mounds in Ohio, Peter Neff. Earthworks in 
the Missouri, 8. V. Proudtlt. Ancient Pottery, W. McAdams. Wisconsin Coppers, J. 1 
Butler. Wild Rice,* E. L. Sturtevant. Nest of Flint Relics, 8. H. Binkley. Cloth Robe 
from a Mound,* 8. H. Binkley. Ancient Pipes,* Harrison Wright. Post-Mortem Amulets, 
R. J. Farquharson. Inscribed Pottery, Geo. W. Morse. Modern Pueblo "ndians, BE. A 
Barber. Pottery Furnace,* Editor. Prehistoric Manufacturing Village, 5s. H. Binkley. 


Sand Fields and Shell Heaps, C. F. Wooley. Sea Shells in the Mounds, W. McAdams 
Welsh Butterfly, M.C, Read. Ancient Fortification in Mexico, Paul Shumacher. Rare 
Stone Implements, J. D. Butler. Stone Mask,* Peter Neff. The Crucial Copper, J. D. 
Butler. Antiquarian Finds in Mexico, W. D. Dowe. Masques and Ornaments of Mound- 
builders, 8. H. Binkley. Stone Tubes, M. C. Read. Burial Mounds among the Miamis, 
R. 8. Robertson. Burial Mounds among the Choctaws, A. F. Buckner. Burial Mounds 
in Ohio, T. W. Kinney. Burial Mounds in the Mississippi Valley, Theron W. Thomson. 
Burial Mounds in Missouri Valley, Horace Martin. Burial Mounds in St. Lawrence Valley, 
Oanon Bleasdell. Burial Mounds in Indiana, M. A. Gavett. Burial Mounds in Michigan, 
Henry Little. 


NO, Il. INSCRIBED TABLETS AND SCULPTURED RELICS, Price 20 Cents each. 


The Pictured Cave of Lacrosse Valley, by Rev. Edward Brown, with cuts, 8 RP: The 
Inscribed Stone of Grave Creek Mound, by M. C. Rend, with cuts, 10 pp. The Elephant 
Pipe, by R. J. Farquharson, cut. Inscribed Tablet at Sterling, Illinois, by J. D. Hager, 4 pp 
Proposed Interpretation of the Davenport Tablet, by Prof. John Campbell, 9 pp., wit 
cuts. The Sacrificial Stones in the National Museum at Mexico, by Ad. F. Bandelier. 
Relics of Aboriginal Art, by Col. C. Whittlesey, 5 pp., with cuts. The Wilmington Tablets, 
Dr. J. B. Welsh and J. M. Richardsou, 8 pp., with cuts. Ceremonial Axes from a 
da Mound, by A. E. Douglass. The Welsh Butterfly, by M. C. Read. A Stone Mask 
found in Ohio, by Peter Neff, with cut,4 pp. Ancient Pipes in Great Britain, by E. A. 
Barber, 6 pp., with cuts. Ancient Pipes in Switzerland, ditto, 6 pp. with cuts. Keltiberian 
Inscriptions, y Boy Wentworth Webster. Indian Pipes, by v. W. M. Beauchamp. 
Archeological Relics in France, by Rev. Wentworth Webster. The Moabite Monument 
erected by King Mesha about 890 B. C., 10 pp. 


NO. IV. INDIAN TRIBES, THEIR MIGRATION AND LOCATION. Prico 20 cts. each. 


The Location of Indian Tribes in the Northwest Territory at the date of its organiza- 
tion, by Rev. 8. D. Peet, 16 pp. The Delaware Indians in Ohio during the Revolutionary 
War, by Rev. 8. D. Peet, 16 pp. The Shawnee Indians, by C.C. Royce. Indian Migrations, 
by C. C. Baldwin, with two maps, 16 PP. Alaska and Her Jnhabitants, by Sheldon Jackson, 
1D. D., 12 pp. Indian Sign Language, by Lieut.-Col. Garrftk Mallery, 10 pp. The Dakotan 
Languages, by Prof. W. A. Williamson, 16 pp. Indian Migrations Evidenced by Language, 
Horatio Hale, 28 pp. 


NO. V. PREHISTORIC MAN IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. Price 20 Cents each 


Prehistoric Man in Europe, L.. P. Gratacap, Chaps. I. and I1.,18 pp. Paleolithic Man 
in America, L. P. Gratacap, Chaps. I., II. and Il., 18 pp. Native American Architecture, 
E. A. Barber, 10 pp., with cuts. European and American Archeology Compared, by Rev. 
8. D. Peet, 16 pp. Sources of Information as to Prehistoric Society, ditto, 16 pp. The 
‘Tribal Condition a Clue to the Prehistoric Condition of Man, ditto, 19 pp. 














FLINT IMPLEMENTS FOR SALE. 


AS made of handsome material and of the finest workmanship; rare. All of 
good workmanship, but slightly defaced. All make good cabinet specimens, 


Common and Rare Types Specified. 
Level base arrow points, price 
und “ “ “ “ 








Indented base arrow points, price 
Stemmed “ “ “ “ 
Indented stem arrow points, “ 
Notched base ™ > rig nae 
Leaf shape, thin cutting edge all around the circumference, price. 
Barbed base arrow point, price... 

Rota “ “ “ am 
Beveled se a. 
Serratededge “ “ 

All the above } can be furnished in ng heads; price and drawing for stamp. 
Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of relics. 


J.R.NISSLE , Ada, Hardin Co., O, 
Mr. Nissley is the authorized agent for the American Antiquarian, 


FOR SALE. 
Geological and Archwological Specimens, and Scientific Books. 


COBALS from the falls of the Ohio a specialty. Can furnish from a single ex- 
ample to one hundred thousand. Correspondence with advanced collectors and 
Professors of Colleges solicited. Best of reference given and satisfaction guaranteed, 
or money will be refunded. 
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G. K. GREENE, 


No. 170 East 30th Street, New Albany, Ind. 
x-1-3t Mention the Antiquarian. 


Ww. DD. HUMPHREY, 


DEALER IN 


BUFFALO HORN ORNAMENTS. 


IGAR VASES, Match Boxes, Toothpick Holders, Lamplighter Vases, Pin Cushions, 
Flower Vases. All kinds of Horns polished and mounted to order. Orders by 
mail will receive prompt attention and satisfaction guaranteed. 


aa Horns of every description bought and sold. Sanborn " Dakota. 
x-1-10 Mention the Antiquarian, 


INVESTMENT |IONE RELICS 


for are: je nag or the Profes- O F ALL KIND S. 


rary, isa 
copy of the latest issue of Webster’s Unabridged. 








Large Stock Oregon 
GEM 


Arrow Heads 


Great variety 


————— Sioux, Apache, Pueblo, 
Besides many other valuable features, it contains &c., indian Relics, 


A Diction ary Many Species Minerals, 
of 118,000 Words, 3000 the Wo 


= ge 


Ns, 
A Gazetteer of the World Se See 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, and Tertiary Fossils. 


A Biographical Dictionary ag-Send for Illustrated 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, Catalogue. 


All in One Book. L W. STILLWELL, 


8000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra 

tions than any other smeriean Dictionary. yom Retail 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. , 

G.& C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. DEADWOOD, D. T. 
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Acid Phosphate, 


(LIQUID) 


A preparation of the phosphates that is readily 





assimilated by the system. 


Especially recommended for Dyspepsia, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Indigestion, 
Headache, Nervousness, Wakefulness, Impaired 
Vitality, Ete. 


Prescribed and endorsed by Physicians of all 
scheols. 

It combines well with such stimulants as are neces- 
sary to take. 


It makes a delicious drink with 





water and sugar only. 


For sale by all druggists. Pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





i BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Press of VOLK, JONES & MOMEIN, Quincy. 








